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‘DELIGHTED 


With The Whole Series”’ 


MaAuRY’S 


(JEOGRAPHIES. 


These and similar words mean something when they come with multiplied frequency from the 
best teachers in all parts of the country. We are constantly getting letters telling us that Maury’s 
Geographies, upon actual trial in the schoolroom, prove themselves to be model books ; ‘‘ grand 
;”’ ‘admirable text-books ;’’ “‘ none better ; charming and profitable ;’’ ‘‘ their value 
is incaleulable ;’’ ‘‘do not ask for better books ;’’ ‘‘a pleasure to teach them ;”’ 
attractive of all Geographies ;’’ ‘‘a more fascinating volume than Maury’s Physical I never 


opened ;’’ ‘‘ these Geographies charm the general reader, and children study them with delight.”’ 
Extracts like these might be given to fill many pages. Without disparaging other good books, we 
would say to all teachers who have not seen Maury’s New Geographies that we think it will pay you 
to look into them. 
liked, the books may be returned to us, and we will return your money : 


works 


most 


We will send specimens anywhere on receipt of tie following prices, and, if not 


Elementary,” for beginners, - §$ 64 
Manual,” for generaluse, - - - - - - 1,28 
“ Revised Physical,” for students in Natural Science, 1.20 


“ Wall Maps,” for use and reference in schools (set of eight), 10.00 
(@ Send for terms for Introduction. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO,, 
19 Wurray Street, Wew York. 
WARE & CO., 30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


wn. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 'S 


Standard Editions of New and Valuable 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


Fresh, Original, and up to the Times. Best Liked by the Best Teachers. 
READERS. GEOGRAPHY. LANGUAGE. GRAMMAR. 


POWELL'S GREENE'S 
Monroe's New Series|Warren’s New Series) aR SERIES, STANDARD SERIES 


New Binding. 
These books begin at the foun-[ The best known ; the best liked. 
Editions for 1887 contain the [dation. By forming good habits} and the most widely used series. 


Latest Geographical Infor- speech at the start, it becomes! 
THE NATIONAL STANDARD 


mation from all Parts unnecessary to waste time in cor- 
habite. 
Introduction, . . . « 40 (ts, 


of the World. recting b 
New Primary Geography, © 48] ow toSee, 

English Grammar, . . 75 (ts. 
New Analysis, . 56 Ct, 


PENMANSHIP. 
BUSINESS 


Standard Copy Books. 


Larger than any other books; 
more space for writing ; duplicate 
copy in the middle of each page. 
No flourishes; no complicated 
analysis. 
by 


New First Reader, . . 
New Second Reader, . 
New Third Reader, . 
New Fourth Reader, . 
New Fifth Reader, . . 


SPELLERS. 
Monroe's New Series 


First Steps in Spelling, . 18 Cts. 
Practical Speller,. . . 26 Cts. 
Monroe's Complete Writing 
Speller, Per Doz, . 42 Cts. 
Combining Spelling and Pen- 


manship. The largestand cheap- 
est Writing Speller publish 


READING CHARTS. 
MONROE'S 


New Primary Charts 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

These Charts comprise 56 num- 
bers, 25x34 inches in size, printed 
on Manilla Parchment Paper. 
They are mounted in the most 


convenient form for pi practical use. Blaisdell’ 8 School Series. 


H to K Well, . 42 Cts. 
Full Series, . . . . $10.00 


Our Bodies; ow We Live, 60 Cts 
SEND FOR COPY OF NEW | DESCRIPTIVE ¢ CATALOGUE. JUST ISSUED. 


In order that Teachers and School Officers may examine our books, we will send SPECIMEN PAGES 
free, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, on receipt of published 
price, which will be refunded in case the books # are ) adopted or returned. 


‘COWPERTHWAIT & CO. Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


80 (ts, 
420ts, 
60 Cts. 
HISTORY. 


Goodrich’s Child’s U.S., 86 Cts. 
Borard’s New U.S., . 90 Cts. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 
LITERATURE. 
ROYSE’'S 


New and Revised Manuals 


American Literature, . $1.00 
English Literature, . . 1.50 


CHEMISTRY. 
Appleton’s Complete Series 


The Young Chemist, . . 75 Cts. 
Qualitative Analysis, . . 75 Cts. 
Quantitative Analysis, . $1.25 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


New Brief Course Geo., 
New Common School Geo. 
Physical Geography, 1.85 


MATHEMATICS 
HAGAR'S 


PRACTICAL SERIES 


Business-like Methods. Mental 
and Written Exercises 


How to Talk, « « 
How to Write, . 


Combined. 
Primary Lessons in Nos., 22 Cts, 
Elementary Arithmetic, 86 (ts, 
Com. Schoo! Arithmetic, 72 Cts, 
El tary Algebra, . 90 Cts, 


Arithmetical Charts 


PREPARED BY 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, A. M., 


hool 
Schools, Quincy, 


REVISED SLARGED. 

The set comprises 56 numbers, 
25x30 inches in size, printed on 
Manilla Parchment Paper. This 
is the only Series of Arithmetical 
Charts published. 


‘ourse, 7 Nos., 72 Cis, 
Course, 7 Nos., 06 (ts, 


Writing Charts, 18 Nos., $5.00 


Book-KEEgPING. 


The Business-Standard System 
of Double-Entry Book-Keeping. 


Using only One Book of 
Accounts. 


LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 


Book-Keeping, . 
Blank Book 


HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 
Anderson’s. Reed & Kellogg's. 


A New Manual of General History, .. 81 4 Migher Lessons in English, 

In Parts. Parti. Ancient History, 5.00 K tels’ 

Part il. Mediwval & Modern History, 1.15 ecteils'. 

A School History of England, . . 1.15|An Elementary French Grammar, 
A Short Course in English ~egereidd >| An Analytical French Reader, 


A School History of France, . Clark’ 

Leighton’s History of Rome, 1.44 ark’s. 

Blosw’s Ancient History, 1.44| Textbook on Commercial Law,  . 1.00 
Thomson’s. Young’s. 

Commerc’! Arithmetic, (Key Now Reedy. ) .00| The Government Cilass-Book, 1.00 

New Practical Algebra, . 1.00 Le Row’s. 


Hutchison’s. 
A Treatise on Physiology & Hygiene, 


Kellogg’s. 


A Practical Reader: 
vocal culture, 
Practical Recitations, 


A Text-Book on Rhetoric, . 1.00 Berens’s. 
A Textbook on Euglish Literature, 1.20'A Mand-Book of Mythelogy, 00 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth Street, New York. 


H. I. SMITH, N. Z. Agent, 24 Franklin St., Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, 75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


.60 
-75 


SHELDON ON SERIES and PATTERSON'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


SHELBON’S ARITHMETICS, IN Two. PATTERSON’S ELEMENTS OF CRAM- 

MAR AND COMPOSITION. 226 pages, 

nae ee wi ALCEBRA bound in full eloth. Introductory price, 50 cents, 
Algebra will be published in 9; 


Jul These Algebras are simple and clean ’ ® 
’ 


SH N’S WORD STUDIES. Bound | alf leather. Thi: 
STYOIES. Bound in) RIG, Bound in cloth, half leather. This book 


The Elementary 
ine. The Complete 


+ will be published in June. 
SH LDON’SS PPLEMENTARY READ- 
eady. 196 pages.| ADVANCED GRAMMAR is supplemented with 
SH . ON pom P e RN SCHOOLRE |a chapter of about one hundred pages, giving the 
D AD- 
more important principles of Rhetoric. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 & 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agt., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


INDUSTRIAL. 
MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING. Single Entry Edition. 
DESIGNED FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Clear, Simple, and Thoroughly Adapted to Business Methods. 


One hour a week devoted to the subject during the next school year with Meservey’s Sin- 
gle Entry Bookkeeping and Blanks, will give a good practical knowledge of the subject. 


D C A I Oo N. 

Adopted and used in the Grammar Schools of the cities of Boston, Cambridge, 
Lowell, Fall River, Lynn, Springfield, New Bedford, Fitchburg, Somerville, Waltham, 
Newburyport, Newton, Haverhill, Salem, Gloucester, Malden, Massachusetts, and in 
some of the leading cities and towns in different parts of the country. Copy of book 
sent on receipt of 30 cents. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., 23 Hawtry Sr., Boston. 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


DIXON’S 


and any class of work provided for. 
for smoothness and toughness. Busy writers now no longer 
bother themselves with a scratching pen, and the dipping 
of ink, but select a “ Dixon” pencil, “ Hard,” “ Soft,” 
“ Soft Medium,” or “ Medium,” according to their 
liking, and with ease and comfort “ pen’ 
their thoughts. 


PENCILS 


Embody the highest degree of perfection possible to be attained. They 
are made in ten degrees of hardness, so that any hand can be suited, 
The leads are unsurpassed 


Indorsed by School Boards, 
recommended by Professors of 
Drawing, and used in Government 
and Bus- 


Departments, Railroad, Insurance, 


iness offices more largely than any other pencil. 


your stationer does not keep 
Drxon’s Pencils, mention N. FE. Journal 
of Education and send 16 cts. for samples, 
worth double your money. 


JOS. DIXON 


CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


ea VERY best, 
New Primer, . . . . 15 Cts. 
20 Cts. 
30 Cts. 
— = 
66 Cts. 
84 Cts. 
42 Cts, 
1S Cts, 
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with exercises iu 
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W, WALMSLEY & CO, 


Jhanuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Niustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
—_ Full Catalogues for three 
— Stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


-EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 

v NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 

Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals, 
Platinum Balances. 
BURNSEN’S 
BURNERS 


CHEMISTS, 
COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, and | 
LABORATORIES | 
with the 
vest goods at the 
lowest prices. 


BELL, 


(© SCHOOL BLACKBOARDS ! 


Slated Paper, Liquid Slating, Etc. 
Address, 24 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS 


and 
COMBUSTION 
FURNACES 
| a specialty 

in manufacture. 


Am. Tablet 
Mitg. Co, 


N 


EASY TERMS. CASH OR INSTALMENTS. 


‘py f in and nerve food, and gives new 
CROSB) VITALIZED HITES and energy to all who are nervous or 
It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
Bismarck, Gladstone, brain-workers, cured their nervous 
prostration, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use, A cure for 
nervous derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret; formula on every 


bel. A Vital Phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda-water absurdity. 
sale or Mail, $1.00. yP 56 W. 25th St., New Vork. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. &. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


exhausted. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, 


ATALOGUE OF CHEAP *CHOOL APPABATUS. CATALOGUES 
ae of Physical Eustruments for High Schools and RUMENTS 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. INTERNS 


Catalogue of Telescopes. 
of Anatomical Models. 


Manufrs. Scientific Instruments, 


ADDRESS. 


924 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


Fully Warranted, Illus'd Cataloque sent Free. 


59 Tr Street, Bos 
ESTEY ORGAN 60., Ve” 


HORT 


ring NOW. Skill in Three Months by Haven's 
System. No failures. Haven's Colleges: New York, N.Y. ; 
Phila., Pa.; Chieago, I.; Cincinnati, O.; San Francisco, Cal. 


Physical & Chemical Apparatas 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
iNATOMICAL MODELS, 
SKELETONS, 
MAPS, CHARTS, &e. 


MICROSCOPES & ACCESSORIES 
MAGNIFYING GLASSES, 


PLANT PRESSES, and 
COLLECTING CASES. 


OPTICAL LANTERNS for PROJECTION, 


With our Patent Petroleum 
Lamp of 360-candle power 
guaranteed. 

DIAGRAMS of PHYSICS, 

MPCHANIOS. GEOGRAPHY, 

ASTRONOMY, OPTICS, BOT- 

ANY, ANATOMY, Ae. 


VIEWS of all parts of the 
world. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
ACME NO. 4.MICROSCOPE Manufacturers and Importers 
JAS.W. QUEEN& CQ PHILA. of School Apparatus. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


NEW YORK. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 4 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both ss 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils, 
For Sale by 

G. S. Perry, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. | 

8.8. & Pun. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 

EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N. Y. 


Queen’s New Toepler Holtz 
Electrical Machine. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 


Leominster, Yas» 
Send for Circular. 


Agents Wanted. 


WANTED, 


Salesmen for the Century Co.’s War book, **Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War,” written by 
Generals Grant, Sherman, MeClellan, Beauregard, 
Johnston, Buell, Lee, Wallace, and many others. 32 
parts, at 50 cents per part. And for Logan’s Memo- 
rial Volume, finished just before he died, ** The 
Volunteer Soldier of America,” one large 
octavo vol. of over 600 pages, A few more extra 
good men can secure territory on ** The People’s 
Cyclopwdia,” three large super royal octavo vols. : 
also a few on Ridpath’s** Mistery of the World,” 
beautifully illustrated from paintings by the masters, 
three large super royal eetavo volumes. 


MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 


70 MILK StreEtT, Boston. 


Who are willing to make One Hundred Dollars 
($100) per month 

DURING VACATION, 
Address A. J. HOLBROOK, 79 Milk Street. 


Room No, 16, or call (take elevator 10 Federal St.) 


ACENTS WANTED for the LIFE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHE 


by Tax NOX. An Authentic and Complete 

of his Life and Work from the Cradle to py ge 
aelis all others LOtol. The Best and Cheapest, Splen- 
didly Llustrated. Se/ls like wildfire. Distance no hindrance 
for we pay the Freight and give Extra Terms. Send for cir- 
culars. Address HARTFORD PUB.CO. Hartford,Conn. 


Teachers or Students 


Wishing a_ Profitable, H 
*Usetul 


DURING VACATION, 


Will do well to address 
WILMOT CASTLE & co., 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL’ PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES wet 
SOLD ALL DEALERS mroucuour me WORLD, 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM, 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. | 3 


The -- The Best. 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


cents | 
pach. | 


Outline Maps. 


(About 3 ft. by 4 ft.) 


U. S.— No. America — 8 
America — Europe — Asin and 


Just what every teacher needs for Geographi 

| aud Historical illustration. Sent postpaid 
| each. - W. C. CILMAN & Co. 

[1] 14 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ALL 


FRO 
CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL President, 


| 


Prepareou eapressly luc sclivol 
use and adapted to any series of 


Geographies 


[OL YIM ‘VOTO 


‘soyouy gh x 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational B 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 


BUCKEYE BELL F never 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin OUNDRY L E returns. No ndeliacy. Neither 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY =a purge, salve or suppository. Liver, bidney 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SCHOOL CABINES 
STADDA RD INEASURES. 


? A neat Cabinet, with shelves, contain- 
ing standard measures of weight, bulk, é 
and length, in all necessary forms. { 
Should be in every school-room. 

This valuable aid to practical informa- 
tion consists of the following : : 
A set of Fairbanks scales with weights \ 
from | Ib. down. 
A set of sealed and varnished oak 
measures from half bushel down. 

, A set of japaned tin measures from 1 

€ gallon down, four pieces. 

2 <A good fifty ft. tape measure. 

A hard-wood yard-stick with ¢ inches. 7 

A foot rule. 

A folding meter measure. 

A large protractor scale for angles. 
Price, $10.00. 


A cubical liter measure and metric weights © 


PRINGFIELD LJ MASSACHUSETTS 


A RARE CHANCE 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LFGE has at its disposal EIGHTY FREE scholarships, 
which will be given to worthy young men in the State 
who can pass the entrance examination. It affords 
a thorough English education and a good training in 
chemistry, botany, natural history, agriculture, engi- 
neering, military, and other sciences, fitting young 
men to enter business or to study theprofessions, or 
to become good farmers or good teachers. For fur- 
ther particulars, address 

President H. H. GOODELL, Amherst, Mass. 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Charts, allkinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


Andrews’ 
Clobes, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 
A. H. ANDREWS & co., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


RLANTERN SLIDES 
LAR CAMERA” 
GEOL. HIS TORY 


PATTERN. FOR BLALKBOARD MAPS — CIRCULAR’ FREE 
CRAS.F. ADAMS, state NORMAL ScH ESTER.MAS 


FOR SALE, 
A first-class Boarding and Day School for Boys, 
within ten miles of Boston. Said property consists of 
a good house with gymnasium, fitted up for school 
purposes, and an acre of land. With a slight change, 
12 boarders and some 13 day scholars cap be well ac- 
commodated. The school is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The property, as it is, including buildings, 
oyna good will of school, will be sold - 
10,500. Terms easy ; posse n for 
Fall session. Apply to 
HI AM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


LATIN A SPECIALTY. 


A Christian lady of ability, culture, and refinement. 
who has devoted much time to the study of the Latin 
and literature, and has had successful 

*é In teaching it, may le st-class 
college position by appl ing to 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


A Congregational clergyman, who, by culture and 
rience, is well qualified to teach and preach in 4 
hiversity in New Mexico. Apply at once to 
HIRAM OR Ctr. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WARRANTED. Catalegue sent and all bowel troubles—es: 
VANDUZEN TIFT, Cincinnati, tke 4 


30 Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures 10 
bright designs, 106¢. @ux Carp 0o., Brookiya, 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For OnE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN 83.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and . 4.75 
AMERICAN TEACHER and EDUCATION,.. 3.25 


JOURNAL OP EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEAOHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


THE GRAVE OF PENN. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


What though above the Schuylkill gleams, 
For him no shaft of fame, 

What though amid these English streams 
We find his unsought name. 


We know his country was the earth, 
Ilis countrymen mankind, 

And where his death or where his birth, 
We need not seek or find. 


Above the world his quiet mind 
Poised on its wings of trust ; 
He lived for all, and left behind 

The memory of the just. 


Allotted by an unseen hand, 
Time gives his work its dowers : 
His soul, a Western empire grand,— 
His body, English flowers. 


Self-sacrifice is never lost, 
But bears its own reward ; 

They who for others leave the most 
Shall have the most from God. 


His influence well has filled the earth,— 
He needs no marble tomb ; 

But fitly for his modest worth 
The English daisies bloom. 


A JUNE STUDY. 


BY LUCY E. TILLEY. 


It is not only for the plainly expressed thought of a 
poem for which we read it, but that we may follow the 
golden threads of suggestion which lead by varied path- 
ways to its deeper meanings. In this little study of the 
beautiful * Vision of Sir Launfal,” we wish to keep always 
in view 


** That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through all and doth all unite,’’— 


the thread which is the kinship of God, of man, and of 
nature. The great themes of the poem are nature, music, 
and adream. It is fitting that the two strong powers in 
the world, nature and music, should usher in the great 
song whose theme was taught eighteen hundred years ago 
in Judah,—the brotherhood of man. The introductory 
eight lines give a perfect interpretation of a great organ 
voluntary, breathing inspiration, hope ; and then, as the 
chords grow stronger and the vision clearer, comes the 
realization. The remainder of the first prelude is given 


to June: 
‘* And what is so rare as a day in June ? 
Then if ever come perfect days.’’ 


Nature shines through these same perfect days as an 
inspiration ; the sea, the mountains, the woods would 
fain lift man nearer God; Nature waits with a benedicite 
to crown man’s efforts. These fair June days are God’s 
reflection, and shine in sweet contrast to the mood of Sir 
Launfal. Nature gives freely of her best,— 


‘* No price is set on the lavish summer ; 
June may be had by the poorest comer.’’ 


Sir Launfal gives scornfully of his poorest : 
** So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn.’’ 
All unconsciously Nature teaches her sweet lesson of work, 
of generosity, and of faith ; softly she covers her wounds, 
and softly she climbs upward in blade, in bush, and in 
bud, to the perfection of blossom,— 
‘* Climbs to a soul in grass and tlowers.”’ 


Down through all these free, fair June days rides Sir 
Launfal in search of the Holy Grail, searching with eyes 
but not with heart, else had he heard the voice of June 
and known that the leper he seorned held the Blessed Cup 
in his whitened fingers. 

On over land and sea rides Sir Launfal. Many a lavish 
June comes and goes, till back, not as a young knight in 
June, clad in bright armor, but as an old, bent, weary 
man in winter, comes Sir Launfal. Lost is his earldom, 
his armor, and his youth, yet the Holy Grail is not found. 
The same loathsome leper begs again for alms. Pain 
and disappointment have taught Sir Launfal the lesson of 
love, and though 


***'T was a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 
’ Twas water out of a wooden bowl,’’— 


allin his poverty the knight had to give, — 


“* Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 
And ’twas red wine he drank with his thirsty soul.’’ 


With the perfeet giving came a perfect revelation, and 
Sir Launfal sees at last that no one man may hold ex- 
clusive possession of the Holy Grail; that every weak, 
storm-beaten hand stretched out for an alms holds uncon- 
sciously within its weary palm the Blessed Cup as guerdon 
to him who with his gifts gives himself. With this rev- 
elation the dream is ended, and Sir Launtal, awakening, 
orders his castle gates thrown open, his armor hung on 
the wall, for 


** He must be fenced with stronger mail 
Who would seek and find the Holy Grail.”’ 


AN HERBARIUM. 


BY MRS. ADDIE A. KNIGHT, 
Author of A Primer of Botany. 


A modest herbarium, made in a very simple way, upon 
an unambitious scale, will be a gratifying evidence of 


‘your summer’s work, and a resource for recesses and 


noonings in the storms of next winter. The specimens 
may be protitably limited to the familiar shapes of leaves, 
flowers, and roots, and to a few abnormal flowers. Single 
asters, a daisy, tansy blossoms, or the marigold, will illus- 
trate the composite family. A few naked flowers of the 
feather-veined and radiate-veined orders may be added,— 
alder flowers pressing exceedingly well for the former, 
and millet grass, meadow grass, quaking grass, or 
wheat, barley, or rye, answering perfectly for the latter. 
Specimens of separated flowers are interesting. The 
walnut illustrates the two sorts of blossoms upon the 
same plant. That of the willow shows them upon dis- 
tinct bushes. 

If the school is in a hill town the teacher will have an 
opportunity to preserve rock-lichens, always remembering 
to keep them loose in herbaria sheets. Classes near the 
sea can search tide-pools for alge. It is well to wash 
them clean when first obtained. The delicate vari- 
eties must be very carefully spread. Professor Eaton’s 
method of spreading is a fine one. He uses an earthen 
dish with a pane of glass “supported so as to be just be- 
neath the surface.”’ Both hands are then free to arrange 
the alga. When it is in position he tells us to lift the 
pane of glass slowly from the water, leaving the alga so 
daintily spread as to show the minutest filaments. 

Every schoolroom, where any botanical work is done, 
needs a long, firm work table. It should have drawers 
containing herbaria sheets, adhesive paper, and other sup- 
plies. Upon this puta pile of driers, each of a dozen 
sheets of coarse wrapping paper lightly stitched together, 
and plenty of specimen sheets. Grocers’ tea paper and 
newspapers are very good for these. Have on hand a 
basin of water for washing off sand and earth, and a pair 
of scissors for trimming away dead leaves. 

Collecting Specimens. —Collect leaves to exhibit shapes, 
margins, surfaces. As flowers are taught, collect them 
with branchlets clothed with leaves. After the class have 
collected roots, the whole plant of a small annual, root 
and all, should be taken as a specimen. Root-stocks, 
tubers, corms, and bulbs can be scooped out so as to 


press. Gray advises cutting them into slices lengthwise. 
Grasses should be collected in flower. Unmanageable 
grasses may be bent several times, so as to go on the 
sheet. 

Drying Specimens.—Spread a specimen sheet and lay 
in it as many specimens as will lie without overlapping. 
Petals must be spread out, creases smoothed from the 
leaves, and both leaves and flowers tastefully adjusted. 
By all means let the pupils assist you. They can be in- 
structed by example to handle specimens without bruis- 
ing them, to inspect every organ, and to remove parts 
neatly. Having arranged all the plants collected, place a 
warmed drier on the left side of the table, and a paper 
of specimens upon the drier, then another drier, and then 
another sheet of plants, and so on alternately till all are 
disposed of. Fleshy leaves and roots will require sev- 
eral pads above and below them. Put heavy books on 
the pile. 

A steam radiator greatly aids the process of drying. 
A hot closet near the register is an advantage. If the 
season is too advanced for such heat in the room, warm 
the driers in the sunlight, and change them twice a day 
for a time. The specimen must be undisturbed in the 
specimen-sheet till perfectly dry. It “is not cured so 
long as it remains cool to the touch of the hand or cheek.” 
Most plants require about a week. 

Mounting.—Have ready herbaria sheets sixteen and 
one half inches long by eleven and one half wide. The 
paper should be neat and rather thick. Bailey advises 
the use of “what blank-book makers call * outsides.’ 
These are the few external sheets of a package of blank- 
book paper, and in a large bindery can be obtained for a 
cent, or something less, per sheet, if purchased in quan- 
tity. Where one is in the habit of dealing, the sheets can 
be machine-cut without extra charge.” 

Make your own adhesive paper by spreading ordinary 
paper with mucilage and setting it away to dry. In 
twenty-four hours you will find it ready for use. Cut it 
into strips about three inches long, and from a sixteenth 
toa quarter of an inch wide. Seatter the plants over 
the pages, endeavoring to avoid the tendency to have the 
lower end of the page higher than the upper. Moisten a 
strip of adhesive paper and place it over the part to be 
fixed. Provide some full sheets of stiff, brown paper, 
and trim to a size a quarter of an inch wider than the 
herbaria sheets. On the lower left-hand corner write in- 
formal labels, as: Rose Family, Rose Group ; Rose Fam- 
ily, Pear Group; Rose Family, Plum Group ; Shapes of 
Leaves ; Shapes of Roots. 

Devote one cover to odd specimens. Slip the groups 
of specimens within the covers and lay them in the draw- 
ers. If the table has no drawers, tin cases are good for 
excluding insects. Pasteboard boxes will answer your 


purpose. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. — (XV.)* 
BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of Boston Normal School, 


PERCEPTION, 


Perception has already been defined as the power of 
the soul to gain a presentative knowledge of the material 
world. It is not to be forgotten, however, that the term 
perception sometimes signifies the process or activity of 
the soul in gaining such knowledge, and also the knowl- 
edge thus gained. The term to perceive is, moreover, 
sometimes used in the sense of to judge, as when we say, 
we perceive the relation of the angles of a triangle to the 
sum of two right angles. But the term as here used is 
restricted to the power, the process, or the result of know- 
ing the world of matter. We perceive by the agency of 
the senses, and therefore the term sense-perception is 
sometimes used instead of the simple term perception. 

The importance of this faculty of the soul, as well as 


* Copyright, 1886. 
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the importance of a thorough knowledge of the condi- 
tions under which it best acts, is obvious, when we reflect 
upon its relation to the activities of the other faculties. 
Perception is earliest developed. That is to say, this 


THE RELATION OF THE UNI} "ERSITY AND 
THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


A SYMPOSIUM BY MICHIGAN EDUCATORS. 


ALDING, Ann Arbor, Mich. : 


powe 
Our first knowledge in 
world. All our knowledge of any particular kind o 
matter begins with perception. 
knowledge of matter is possible. 

The first years of a child’s life are almost exclusively 
devoted to this kind of knowing. Whoever will observe 
twenty little children, so as to see what the things are 
upon which they are occupied, will find that not one of the 
twenty is engaged for any length of time upon any sub- 
ject that does not involve a knowledge of matter. Even 
if they are old enough to play by imitating others, they 


are imitating persons and actions which they have ob- 


served, and not the philosophie speculations of the meta- 


physician. 

Should one attempt to recall his own earliest remem- 
bered experiences, the same truth is brought to light. 
Once in a while he will recall some reflection involving 
the higher processes of thought, but the great mass of his 
occupations will be found to be observation of the objects 
within his reach. Cats, dogs, dolls, hammers, hoops, and 
the like, filled up most of the waking hours. 

If, now. one considers the mental condition of a person 
born blind, the importance of perception will become still 
more obvious. His ideas of color are entirely wanting. 
He may, of course, talk about colors, but the ideas in his 
mind are the ideas gained through some other sense than 
sight. The ideas which he names as we name colors are 
probably the ideas gained by him through touch. Then 
the relations of colors, tones, hues, harmonies, and con- 
trasts are to him things unknown. And the same is true 
of the feelings of beauty arising from the knowledge of 
colors. Lacking the fundamental ideas gained through 
perception, all the later stages of mental acts are im- 
possible. ‘The same would be true of one deprived of any 
other sense. 

The conclusion is inevitable that the power of percep- 
tion is developed earlier than any other power of the soul. 
But it is also brought to its highest degree of perfection 
earlier in the life of the individual than any of the other 
faculties. The higher forms of the memory, those forms 
which deal with principles and laws, are most active after 
the eye begins to lose its power, and the ear to become 
dull. 
outlasts the full power of the senses. 
ing powers come to full maturity long after the senses 


Imagination, also, in its most important functions 
So, too, the reason- 


begin to wane. 

It is of the utmost importance, then, that the perceptive 
powers should be kept active in the early years of the 
child’s life ; for then is the time when their activity is 


productive of the best results, and when the action of the 


Indeed, 


other powers is of comparatively little value. 


the practice of some teachers in turning the attention of 
their pupils away from the observation of things to the 
study of their abstract relations, cannot be too strongly 


condemned. 


ers to prove that they ean bring their pupils to do the 


work of the next higher grade. 
not best. 


powers, and if this order is followed the best development 


is finally secured. 
But while perception is so important, and while it is 


active through so many years, it is not a faculty whose 
laws and conditions are easy to diseover and compre- 
hend. The very fact that the beginning of its action 
lies so far back in the dim obscurity of early unre- 
membered experience makes it difficult to trace its early 
development; while its complex nature, as well as its 
dependence upon special physieal organs, makes its higher 
or advanced processes difficult of analysis and expla- 
And yet it is possible for the student, under 
careful guidance, so to study his own mature acts of per- 


nation. 


ception, and so to supplement the knowledge thus gained 
by the observation of children, as to add materially to his 
power of properly directing the early study of others. It 
will be the purpose of the next few articles to assist in 


such study and observation. 


The wisest and best men have been conspicuous for working to 


the end.—Home Journal. 


r begins to act before any other powers of the mind. |; Pror. V. M. Sp 


infancy pertains to the material 
f | It is a principle upon whic 


Without perception no 


estion as it relates to the interests of Michigan. 
‘h all are agreed, that it is a primal duty 
to provide the best education possible for the children of the state, 
and the work of the schools and the university should be so adjusted 
as to give every student the best that can be given him and make 
the most that can be made of him. Let it be said to the eredit of 
the state, that the utmost harmony prevails and that the preparatory 
schools have shown themselves ready to adopt new lines of work as 
fast as they have been proposed by the university, and as a result 
the system of parallel courses has been pushed to an extreme. We 
now have, besides engineering and other professional courses in the 
university, four separate courses leading to as many different de- 
grees and a corresponding number of preparatory courses in the 
high school to meet them. ‘The result is an unnecessarily complex 
system. Instead of carrying this principle any farther, we ought 
rather to take measures for simplifying and consolidating the pre- 


I consider the qu 


It seems to be the ambition of some teach- 


Suppose it possible, it is 
There is a natural order in the unfolding of the 


paratory courses. 
It is suggested that a full year of science be introdueed into the 


preparatory classical course and Latin and scientific courses, and 
enough of science and modern languages into the preparatory En- 
glish course to make it in some measure equivalent to the others,— 
i. e., that it be made substantially identical with the preparatory 
scientific course. By this means every student who enters the lit- 
erary department of the university as a candidate for a degree will 
have had a reasonable amount of linguistic, mathematical, and 
scientific training. 

There are other manifest advantages. It is in the highest degree 
desirable that the classical student should know something of the 
principles and methods of modern science, and on the other hand 
it is absolutely essential that the scientific student should have a 
suitable amount of training in the modern languages. The changes 
proposed are entirely practicable. The high schools of Illinois are 
doing their work on this basis, and the students pass successfully 
the entrance examinations of Harvard College. 

Another matter requiring attention is the practice,—more or less 
prevalent in the university,—of putting all students from preparatory 
schools into elementary, or at least introduetory, courses in science 
without giving advanced standing to those who have had special train- 
ing in science. While most of our students may take these intro- 
ductory courses with profit, there are others, whose numbers are in- 
creasing, who should receive credit for the work they have done, 
and pass at the outset to more advanced courses in the sciences in 
which such special preparation has been made. This practice 
should be adopted in order to encourage the preparatory schools to 
undertake a higher order of work, particularly with laboratory 
practice, in the sciences. 

Lastly, it is very much to be desired that the schools should be 
equipped not only with good classical teachers, but also with thor- 
oughly trained teachers of science. It is not right that teachers 
trained exclusively in the classics should be employed to teach the 
sciences in the high schools. 

To sum up,—the changes suggested would well result in (1) 
greater uniformity of the preparatory courses with advantage both to 
student and teacher; (2) a more adequate recognition of advanced 
work in sciences in the high schools, thus encouraging a higher 
grade of attainment in this direction; and (3) the employment of 
specially trained teachers for the scientific work of the schools which 
has hitherto been too generally neglected. 


Surr. Y. C. McCaut, Ithaca, Mich. : 

Michigan has become, in educational facilities, what she is in 
natural beauty and mineral wealth, the foremost state in the Union. 
There is no literary aristocracy, no limitations of possible attain- 
ment except through natural ability. The opportunities of culture 
lie within the reach of every boy and girl. Pestalozzi’s similie of 
the house applies, to some extent, to European education of to-day. 
Huxley’s educational ladder does not reach from the gutter to the 
university, even in Germany. 

Those who think the principal business of the high school should 
be to prepare pupils for the college or the university forget that 
seventy-five per cent. of the high-school pupils never attend any 
higher institution. Those who think that the high school should 
be for those who do not expect to attend any higher institution of 
learning and should be made a finishing school, its curriculum con- 
taining only those studies which will be of use in after life, ignoring 
all claim upon it as a preparatory school, are unwise, because the 
larger number of our high-school graduates come from the middle 
classes, and from these graduates come the students who push on to 
higher attainments. The safety of the republic is largely in the 
encouragement the high school gives these pupils to press on to the 
college and the university. ‘Those who agree that there should be 
special secondary schools established as preparatory schools on the 
ground that this would admit of greater division of labor and pro- 
vide better instruction, and that the ambitious pupils would not be 
retarded by the less capable and aspiring pupils, forget that no better 
teaching has been done in this country than under the present high- 
school system; that the child must expect in college and in after- 
life to be retarded by the unambitious; and that the establishment 
and maintenance of such schools can only be done at great expense, 
which expense will eventually be borne by the state; for if private 
ner pe instituted the movement it would only be a little time 

ore the state woul 
ber in any town who 
schools so located as to make th 
em practically boarding schools, 


which would add materially to the expense of parents or of the state, 


The high school must continue to discharge its present functions 
of the people’s college and the preparatory school. There is no 
natural antagonism between the two functions. What is best for 
the boy who goes to college may be so selected as to be best for the 
boy who stays at home. University preparatory courses should be so 
simplified that high schools can select according to their needs and 
concentrate their energies. The system of election should have 
little place in the high school. What they need is not so much 
liberty as limit. The sun may illuminate, but his focused rays only 
will burn. The efforts of the high-school teacher should be toward 


a sound general training for his pupils; and the course which fits 
them for the university ought to be the best possible general training. 


Supt. LeRoy HALSsEY, Battle Creek : 

We must remember the different interests involved in the work 
of the high school and the university. The college and its require. 
ments, the high school and its necessities, the general public schoo! 
system, and the demands of the great public must all be considered 
in the treatment of this question. I advocate one or two years of 
science in the classical preparatory course before Greek is taken up. 
Two years of such work by all the pupils are provided for at Battle 
Creek: Physiology for 20 weeks, botany for 20 weeks, physics for 
20 weeks. There need be no conflict between the classics and sci- 
ences, The work in the natural and biological sciences can be 


cleared off before Greek is taken up. The latter schools are now 
doing in two years all that the university requires, many of them 
taking two or three books of Homer extra. 


Supt. GEORGE BARNES, of Howell: 

The relation between the university and the high schools should 
be such that every pupil, whatever his aspirations, shall be the 
gainer. The diploma relation helps not only the pupil that chooses 
to prepare for college, but every other member of the school. It is 
foolish for every small high school to furnish all the parallel courses 
of the large city high school. Each school must consider its own 
possibilities. Many towns cannot hope to offer a classical course ; 


the applicants are too few, and public sentiment does not warrant 
a full equipment for the work. The smaller schools have simply 
to do the best they can with their circumstances. 


Supt. W. 8S. PERRy, Ann Arbor: 
One year of science can be added to the classical course by elim- 
inating one year of mathematics. Solid geometry should not be 


required for admission to the university. The high school should 
be trusted to do elementary work in science so as to relieve the 
university of work that is burdensome. 


Mr. H. N. Cuute, Ann Arbor: 

Unless the university will give credit for the work that the high 
school does in physies and chemistry, and not compel the pupils to 
review their elementary work, it is a waste of time, so far as the 
** college boys’’ are concerned, for the high school to teach these 
subjects. Some means should be devised by which credit can be 
given for science work that has been well done in the preparatory 


schools. As at present arranged, the college does work that is 
needless, humiliating, and exasperating, so far as many of the pupils 
are concerned, 


Mr. L. C. Hutu, Detroit High School: 

The classical course is already crowded. No new work can be 
taken on without omitting studies that are now required. There is 
great danger of our taking steps backward instead of forward, unless 
great care is exercised in making changes. The university must be 
relieved of the necessity of attending to elementary instruction, not 
only in physies, but in French and German. The pupils in the 
classical course do fully twenty-five percent. more work than those 
in the other courses. There is a greater demand for strengthening 
the other courses than the classical. The time has come when high 
schools, especially in cities, should be developed into a true gym- 
nasium by adding one year more to their course of study. If the 
college and high school men will agree upon what is to be done with 


such an additional year in the high school, the best sentiment of the 
a Eg will sustain the effort, after which the public will pro- 
vide for it. 


Pres. JAMES B. ANGELL, Ann Arbor : 

The University Faculty are anxious not to impose unjust burdens 
upon the high schools; they are anxious to advance as rapidly as 
possible, but they are equally anxious that the sensitive pulse of the 
public beat in unison with their purposes. ‘They recognize the diffi- 
culty of being thoroughly progressive, and yet not take steps that 
are premature. It is most gratifying to know that the diploma re- 
lation has everywhere yielded good fruit. One of the best indica- 
tions of future prosperity of the university and the high schools is 
the eagerness of superintendents and high school teachers to relieve 


the university of work that is already burdensome. I seriously 
question whether the time is ripe for the extension of the high 
school course by adding another year. 


JUNE. 


June is the pearl of our New England ‘ 

Still a surprisal, though maine 

Her coming startles. Long she lies in wait, 

Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly back, 
T hen, from some southern ambush in the sky, 

With one great gush of blossoms storms the world. 
A week ago the sparrow was divine. 

The blue-bird, shifting his light load of song 

From post to post along the cheerless fence, 

Was as a rhymer ere the poet came; 

But now, 0 rapture! sunshine winged and voiced, 
Pipe blown through by the warm, mild breath of the west, 
Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy cloud, 
Gladness of woods, skies, waters, all in one 

The bobolink has come, and, like soul . 

Of the Sweet season vocal in a bird, 

Gurgles in eestacy we know not what 


Save June! Dear June! Now God be praised for June! 
—James Russell Lowell. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
BY BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE, 
Author of *‘ A Short History of Parliament.” 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGIATE.—The vice-chancellor of Vic- 
toria University, Manchester (Professor Ward), has received an 
official communication stating that Her Majesty’s Government have 
decided to make a grant of £2,000 a year from the state funds in 
aid of the university. This grant is practically the reply to the ap- 
peal of the deputation which waited on Mr. Goschen, and is no 
doubt mainly due to the energetic advocacy of Mr. Goschen him- 
self. Their success has given the greatest satisfaction to the friends 
of the university. The immediate result will no doubt be to en- 
courage all the advocates of state support of intermediate education, 
for though Mr. Goschen in his speech to the deputation distinctly 
declined to recognize this principle in general, and declared that 
the case of the Victoria University could only be considered 
from some exceptional point of view, the struggling universities 
and colleges in different districts will be only too quick to realize 
that the recognition of the principle, in any form whatsoever, is after 
all but the admission of the thin end of the wedge, which must be 
productive of unintended results in the future. 

In connection with the Scottish University Extension Scheme, 
which I have already mentioned, a large and influential meeting 
was held at Perth to consider whether it should be adopted in that 
town. The lecturer, Professor Peterson of Dundee, gave some ac- 
count of the movement in operation in England, and then proceeded 
to point out that, thongh the four Scotch universities were far more 
popular and national institutions than those of England, they ad- 
dressed themselves, in the main, to the professional class and not 
the general masses of the people. Courses of lectures on history, 
ancient and modern, with a flavor of contemporary politics, would, 
he thought, be very acceptable to the people at large, and would 
at once serve as a foundation for practical political thought and an 
introduction to technical education. He noted the objection that a 
course of ten or twelve lectures on literature would lead to nothing 
but a superficial knowledge of the subject, and would not be much 
better than isolated lectures on particular subjects, and observed, 
in reply, that besides the course of lectures the students would have 
every opportunity of further study, and would have the direct 
guidance which personal contact with a teacher alone could give. 
It was finally suggested that two courses, of twelve lectures each, 
in science and literature, might be delivered simultaneously during 
the winter at a cost of £140, of which amount it was estimated 
that one half at least would be obtained by fees. In the end it 
was decided that the scheme should be adopted. 

PuBLIc ScuooL_s.—The Committee of the Head Masters’ Con- 
ference has communicated with the Clarendon and Pitt Presses, and 
it now recommends the issue of a new “ textus receptus’’ of the 
classics, palmary emendations to be added at the foot if the text be 
absolutely unintelligible. It also recommends that the text should 
be expurgated, and that this operation should be conducted by 
schoolmasters rather than by learned teachers of maturer students ; 
that the notes should be separated from the text, and even a differ- 
ent binding used as a precautionary measure. It suggests further 
that the paper, color, and type should be considerably improved to 
save the constant strain on the sight, and that a new Corpus Poet- 
arum should be prepared in which certain authors might be par- 
tially or wholly omitted, Ausonius, for instance, except perhaps 
his ‘* Mosella,’’ might disappear with advantage. 

The 500th anniversary of the foundation of Winchester Col- 
lege was celebrated by a large gathering of old Wykehamists, in- 
cluding the warden of Winchester, Lord Selborne, the warden of 
New College, Oxford, the head masters of Winchester and Welling- 
ton. Lord Selborne, in proposing the toast of ‘ Stet Fortuna 
Domus’’ (the motto of Winchester), referred to William of Wyke- 
ham’s wonderful work in founding the first public school in Eng- 
land, and the outgrowth that had sprung from it, adding that im 
agination failed to represent the full effect of its influence on the 
life and history of our country. 

GENERAL EpUCATIONAL.—That the zeal for educational ad- 
vance which is supposed to have penetrated so deeply into our so- 
cial system, is either considerably overrated or else has not made so 
much progress as is generally supposed, is partially proved by what 
has happened at Torquay. ‘The local authorities decided almost 
unanimously that the best method of celebrating Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee would be to enlarge the accommodation and the funds of 
the School of Science and Art, which has done such excellent work 
in the town, and would no doubt do more if it was not so terribly 
straitened for room and means. The proposal, however, when re- 
ferred to a mass meeting of the townspeople was negatived by a 
large majority. 

An influential deputation,—headed by Mr. Mundella, who had 
charge of the Education Department under Mr. Gladstone’s gov- 
ernment, and including Mr. Samuel Smith, Sir R. Temple, Sir H. 
Roseoe, Sir Lyon Playfair, Sir B. Samuelson, and many other 
prominent members of Parliament,—waited on Viscount Cran- 
brook and Sir W. Hart Dyke, at the Education Department, to 
urge the necessity of goverment action with regard to technical and 
commercial education. Mr. Mundella, in concluding the able 
speech in which he introduced the deputation, pressed the demand 
that the local authorities everywhere should be empowered to found 
or give aid to schools fitted to promote commercial and techni- 
cal education. Lord Cranbrook, in reply, said that he could see no 
objection to allowing localities to levy local rates for this purpose, 
but that he did not believe that the country was yet ripe for the 
sweeping reform of laying the whole burden of secondary education 
on Imperial taxation. 

At the 22d annual general meeting of the Corporation for Middle- 
class Edacation in the city of London and the suburbs, the report 
ef the couneil stated that the average number of scholars in at- 


tendance at their school in Cowper street, Finsbury, during the 
year had been 930. The school was in a very flourishing condi- 
tion, and had sent out during the year no less than 401 pupils, of 
whom 32 had been successful in the Civil Service Examination, 18 
had joined the Finsbury Technical College, and 6 had gone to the 
universities. Daring the proceedings it was stated that, when a 
meeting was originally held to arrange for the foundation of the 
schools, a large number of rich and influential bankers and mer- 
chants had attended and agreed to support the movement. In 
about six weeks £50,000 were raised very easily, and the scheme 
was realized. The principal object of the schools is to elevate and 
improve the mental powers of the class from which the clerks em- 
ployed in the large offices in the city of London are mainly drawn. 
From their very foundation up to now the schools have met with 
unbounded success, for the great employers of clerk-labor have 
shown a marked preference for young men who have passed 
through the prescribed course. 

It is proposed to start a British Institute of Hebrew for the en- 
couragement, assistance, and development of the study of that lan- 
guage. A writer in the Atheneum objects that the scheme is likely 
to be dangerous, in some respects, from a scientific point of view, 
and will, without doubt, lead some minds to attach a greater im- 
portance to Hebrew than modern philology would allow. 

For several years past it has ‘been the custom to organize annu- 
ally a free loan collection of pictures in the St. Jude Schoolhouse, 
Commercial Road, Whitechapel, for the benefit of the dwellers in 
what may be briefly described as the lowest and poorest portion of 
the East End of London. The movement was originally started 
in the hope of elevating the natures of these outcasts and educating 
them for higher things by implanting in their breasts some love of 
the beautiful, some craving after art. The exhibitions have been 
strikingly successful. The attendance of the East Enders has been 
remarkably numerous, averaging in the last year some 3,000 a day 
during the whole course of the three weeks over which the Exhi- 
bition lasted, or 55,300 inall. The exhibition for the present year 
was opened under the most favorable circumstances by Sir George 
Trevelyan, who, in his inaugural speech, dwelt on the humanizing 
effects of poetry and art, and the enormous sympathy shown by 
the working classes for such works as the Stones of Venice and 
Modern Painters. 

Among the speakers at the annual meeting of the Royal Normal 
College of the Blind, held under the presidency of the Duke of 
Westminster, was Mr. Mundella, whose name I have already men- 
tioned in connection with education. While commending the work 
effected by the college, and explaining the marvelous rapidity 
with which its action had developed, he deplored the fact that there 
was no general state provision for the instruction of the blind which 
should remove them entirely from the streets. He observed, more- 
over, that his own experience of the Royal Commission had shown 
him that a great deal more might be done under existing cireum- 
stances by the employment of blind teachers to instruct blind chil- 
dren, for they had far greater influence in persuading parents to 
send such children to school at an early age than any ordinary 
visitor could possess. 

Fourteen open scholarships in the Royal College of Music have 
been adjudged by open competition by the following system of ex- 
aminations : Communication was first opened with the municipal 
authorities throughout the United Kingdom and Ireland, in order 
that local centres for examination might be appointed. Fifty-four 
of these having been thus established, some 522 applicants were 
tested by preliminary examinations, and reduced to 139. The lat- 
ter were then finally examined at the College itself in South Ken- 
sington, and the scholarships awarded to the victors. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— To be an educated man in the highest sense, is to be a com- 
plete man, strong, active, intelligent, wise, good, useful, and 
happy.—Gen. T. J. Morgan. 

— The teacher is the life of the school. If oxygen representing 
searcely more than one-fifth part of the atmosphere is essential to 
the support of physical life, so is the teacher, though he be but one 
factor in the complex educational system, the vital one. Without 
him the school dies. —Pres. J. E. Earp, Kansas. 

— I assume that the schools are established for healthy, and not 
for sickly pupils, and should be judged accordingly. I do not be- 
lieve that the amount of mental application now imposed is greater 
than will be found to have been required from school children at 
any time in the whole history of education, since schools were first 
established. —Dr. J. B. Moran, Supervisor of Hygienic Instruction, 
Boston. 

— Any change in our curriculum which will create a sentiment 
that dignifies labor must be welcome. Even if no material gain in 
dollars and cents could be assured, the establishment of the prin- 
ciple that no less ability is required to make goods than to se// them 
is of vital importance in ereating a strong popular sentiment in 
favor of productive labor.—Rev. T. H. Wallace, Lewiston, Me. 

— If the owner of a ship officered his vessel with a number of 
teachers who never sailed even a row-boat, he would have only him 
self to blame if disaster ensued; but I believe the teachers would 
be as well calculated to manage the vessel as the average board is 
to manage a school department. The teachers might provision the 
vessel and let the crew work it, and the directors, as a rule, pro- 
vision the department and let the teachers work it. The parallel 
is broken in this, that no one is fool enough to employ men to direct 
his ship who do not understand navigation; but the people always 
send men to direct their schools who do not understan1 education. 
—J. O’ Connor, Deputy-Supt. of Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 

— Nothing learned in school is of practical benefit until it is 
comprehended well enough to apply it to the practical affairs of 
life. The president of the Chicago School Board says truly: ‘‘ The 
standing of pupils should be established by the degree of thorough- 
ness attained in their respective acquirements; that is the test of 
men in practical life, and it should be the same in school life.’’ Any 
parent who fosters either in himself or his child the desire to shine, 
instead of the desire to be, to do, is catering to one of the lowest 
motives that moves the human heart, and one that produees in its 


train selfishness or superficiality, or both.— The Christian Union. 


Methods tox the Schoolroom. 
NOTES. 


In the modern school the pupils look you squarely, 


confidently in the eye when they answer any question, or 
are spoken to. 


ONE feature of geography lessons in these days is the 
emphasis placed upon the traditions of different countries. 
Essentials are all right, but there are things more impor- 
tant even than the essentials, and whatever makes the 
study of a country attractive to youth is essential. 


SUPERINTENDENT ALDRICH, of Quincy, has a practical 
way of emphasizing “ Civics,” by furnishing each school 
promptly with a copy of the town report, and holding 
the teacher responsible for making such use of it as shall 
interest and enlighten the pupils. He has also a copy of 
the warrant of the town meeting pinned upon the inside 
of the door of every schoolroom in town several days 
before town meeting. 


THE most novel device we have seen for the designation 
of the general rank of pupils was the wearing of simple rib- 
bons in any way the girls chose,—in bows, rosettes, stream- 
ers, in button-holes, ete. Those of whom the teacher has no 
complaint whatever to make, regarding spirit and method 
in study, disposition or behavior, wear white. ‘Those 
whose class-work is satisfactory but whose conduct is not 
up to the teacher's standard, wear red. Those who are 
all right in conduct but not up in work, wear brown. 
Those with whom the teacher is not satisfied, either with 
All this signifies 
little or nothing to the outside world, in its transient visit- 
ation, but means much to the pupils in their school-life. 


work or conduct, wear no ribbon at all. 


ILLUMINATED HISTORY. 


Tiluminated history, as taught in the Keith School, 
Chicago, is as interesting as the graphic history of which 
we have spoken. Almost every lesson in history is illu- 
minated. For instance, in learning about the Pilgrims a 
map is drawn of the southern coast line of England and 
the neighboring coast line of Europe, of Cape Cod and 
Eastern Massachusetts, with their relations to each other. 
Then the pupil begins the recitation of the reason why 
the Puritans left England, and by means of arrows indi- 
cates the voyage to Holland; another recites upon their 
experiences at Holland, and indicates the western voyage, 
having one vessel put back into the English port, while 
the other goes on and rounds Cape Cod ; another pictures 
on a new and larger map Plymouth rock, a log-house, a 
meeting-house, a grave-yard, ete. Thus the pupils illu- 
minate whatever they learn of history. 
their skill in rapid draughting is as great as in quickening 
the interest in the historical facts learned. 
frequently get so much interested in the customs of the 
people about whom they study that they go much farther 
than the teacher requires,—as, for instance, we saw a log- 
house cut from pasteboard and put together by a Chicago 
youth in remarkable style after his study of the landing 
and early experiences of the Pilgrims. 


The effect upon 


The pupils 


A SUCCESSFUL NEW DEPARTURE. 


Choosing sides has always had its fashionable seasons 
in the spelling class, but so far as we know it has only 
been applied to a single lesson or exercise at a time. 
Even under these limitations it has been so successful in 
awakening an interest that the wonder grows that it has 
not had its usefulness extended, that the method has not 
been extended to other branches. 

We know one teacher beyond the Mississippi who has 
availed herself of the advantages in every subject. When 
she discovers a lack of interest in any branch, she has 
two pupils choose sides for divisions that shall recite to 
gether for a week, after which two others choose for an- 
other week, and so on for a month or more, until she 
thinks some other branch needs this inspiration more. 

The first advantage, and it is not slight, is that each 
pupil at once understands the estimation in which 
he is held by his classmates. A boy or girl that has been 
comparatively indifferent to his marking upon his monthly 


report, or to his teacher’s estimate of his scholarship, feels 
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te different when he sees all his classmates elected 
and the other while he is left, badly left, be- 


qui 
upon one side 
cause they think he knows nothing. 

In spelling he does not care so much because some very 
good scholars in everything else are left to keep him com- 
pany, but it is quite a different thing when he is left in 
arithmetic, in grammar, and in geography. Many a boy 
ever whom the teacher has had no influence, spurts up, 
takes an interest, gives his attention, studies hard, and is 
a credit to the class when he finds that without such ac- 
tivity on his part he must remain an undesirable attach- 
ment to either of the chosen divisions. 

There are new motives for good and poor scholars alike 
to study. There is not only personal pride involved, but 
a community pride as well. Many a pupil who would 
wre much for his own humiliation under any cireum- 
stances does care when he finds that his failure dis- 
eraces a score of his mates who have honored him by 
rf Not only does each pupil look after his 
esson, but also after the prepara- 
He wants 


not 


their choice. 
own preparation of the | 
tion of the lesson by each of the other pupils. 
to know that each of the division is ready upon every 
difficult point. If John failed yesterday, three or four of 
the class will make inquiries of John about his readiness 
to-day, and will give him points about difficult questions ; 
so that if John were inclined to take life easy, it is no 
easy task. 

The teacher’s testimony is, that the moment she an- 
nounces that for a time they will recite in geography, for 
instance, by choosing sides, their interest in that subject 
increases. “Not only so, but the interest in that subject 
continues long after they have ceased to recite that lesson 
in that way, partly beeause they have learned to love 
study, and that stady in particular, but also because they 
want to fortify themselves by much study for the next 
season of choosing sides. 

In one teacher’s hand we know that this accomplishes 
great results, and does it with no apparent attendant 
evils. 


A LESSON IN FIGURES. 
BY EDWARD W. FLAGG, NEW YORK. 


The object of language work is not to make poets or 
writers. Such a standard would be depressing, and were 
this the end in view many a person’s course in this field 
of work would be quickly run. No more do we teach 
music and drawing in our publie schools in the hope that 
we are training composers and artists, though without 
doubt it is only a question of time when we Americans 
shall boast of geniuses in both these arts. Meantime, in 
all three of these subjects there is need of right teaching, 
that our people may not go astray on what is tawdry and 
sensational. I take it that this is a defensive operation, 
and | have a plea to make for the right teaching of 
language. 

I shall speak of only one step in this work, and in order 
to reach this point I will refer to what has already been 
done in the way of instruction. The pupils have had 
thorough practice in clear writing; they have learned to 
tell on paper exactly what they have seen; they can 
express definitely the qualities of objects and actions, and 
this grammatically. The different objects described have 
also been considered in their relations to surrounding 
objects. ‘These complex relations of time, place, cause, 
effect, ete., make up the greater part of our objective 
knowledge. Some imperfect methods of teaching ignore 
these relations; pupils are made to study an object as 
isolated: wrong habits of thinking result, causing one to 
In all this 
work, along with skill and readiness in composing, eom- 


walk ignorantly and narrowly through life. 


parisons as to form, size, and color have constantly been 
made. 

But this clearness of expression becomes, after a time, 
dullness; beside there is not sufticient training in indi- 
viduality, since to every child a tree is a tree, and snow 
is white alike to all. Something more is needed. How 
is its necessity shown ? 


A teacher, religious or otherwise, in an honest desire to 


In short, there are in his discourse no suggestive 


pictures. hes 

words which bring before the listener vivid concrete 

images, and these suggestive words consist largely of 


words which are turned from their ordinary sense ; they 
are figures of speech. This use of language in serious 
exhortation may, to some, seem finery and flummery ; but 
they forget that Socrates and Christ both resorted to this 
expedient for riveting the truth. In this way, men who 
might do much good are at last laid on the shelf as dull 
and useless. 

Again, there are many people who do not care for good 
books, or who read narrowly and viciously. And these 
people are very likely to think as they read. Had they 
been taught in youth what a wonderful medium for the 
expression of thought the English language is, they would 
surely have sought for its treasures. As it is they are 
shut out from the best thought of their generation. 

How shall the work of teaching figurative language be 
taken up’ or rather how shall it be directed ’ for we use 
these words long before we are conscious of their signifi- 
cance. As to the required age of the pupils, I should say 
that under a graded system of instruction the study might 
be begun during the last year in the grammar school. 
For other schools no rule ean be laid down. 

As it was through the poverty of the language that 
figures of speech were introduced, so to-day through lack 
of words a child compels a common word to do double 
duty. I say a common word, for every observing teacher 
has noticed that a child’s vocabulary is largely Saxon. 
Many of these words have been used in former compo- 
sitions, and this material will form a basis of work. ‘Take 
the word shusp; it is primarily used of an instrument ; 
we also speak of a sharp pain, a sharp eye, a sharp wind. 
In the three last cases the word is turned from its ordi- 
nary meaning, and to the person using the expression 
there is an effect in each similar to that of a sharp knife. 
In like manner study such adjectives as dull, bright, thick, 
small, full ; you will soon perceive that a stronger indi- 
viduality is being called into action, ‘The snow was white 
to all the class ; the voice may or may not be sharp to the 
listener. Hence the use of this figure individualizes the 
speaker. 

Figures which involve more than one word, and phrases 
which contain more than one figure should, after a time, 
be studied ; but the method will be the same as before. 
What figure would most vividly picture such an aet or such 
a quality In this quotation from Longfellow,— 

** The day is done; and slowly from the scene 

The stooping san upgathers his spent shafts 

Aud puts them back into his golden quiver,’’— 
what is the significance of the words stooping, spent, 
quiver? Or wherein lies the force of this description of 


the miracle in Cana of Galilee ? 
The conscious water saw its Lord, and blushed.”’ 


In all the work questions like these should be asked. 
Study Lowell’s ‘* Vision of Sir Launfal,”’ and mark the 
pleasure derived and the dignity and solemnity given 
to the poem by the use of figures. Shakespeare’s dramas, 
Bacon's essays, and Milton’s Paradise Lost may also be 
studied for these effects. 

Guard carefully against a lazy and negligent use of 
figures. ‘The words nice and splendid have done duty 
for so many adjectives that they now mean anything, or— 
what is about the same—nc‘hing. Verbosity, vulgarity, 
and insensibility to the beauties of language may all be 
overcome if one enters into the spirit of our best writers. 
‘Thus a class, under wise direction, may largely build up 
a rhetoric of the language from the writings of its standard 
authors. What is more important, perhaps, all pupils so 
trained will, whenever called upon to write or speak their 
thoughts, carry conviction, or at least compel men to 
listen. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY.—( XIII. )* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, A. M., 
Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 


* Let us observe the star located 20° north latitude 


from another point of observation. We know how it ap- 


impress the truth, alienates his hearers. His thoughts lie 


in his mind clearly, but the manner of his appeal is wrong. | 


He forgets that his theme is an abstract one, that the 


words are quickly gone, that they leave behind no mental ' 


pears to an observer in Boston. 


Christiania, the ca 
ital of Norway, is 60° north a 


latitude, let us see how the 
star would appear to us at this point.”’ 


‘s Where is our star‘ 


itude.”’ 
«“ Where are we how supposed to be located 7 


« We are now supposed to be located at Christiania, 60° 
north latitude.” 

“ How far above our southern horizon will the star be at 
its superior culmination ? ”’ 

» A+ its superior culmination the star will be 50° above 
our sout:.ern horizon.” 

+ Please prove to us that the star at ZO~ north latitude 
will come 50° above our southern horizon, if we are at 
Christiania.” 

“Tecan explain: it if you will let me put a figure on 
the board, so I can see the places I am to talk about.” 

“ We shall be pleased to have you put on the figure, 


il 99 
as we can then follow you more easl y- 


‘HORIZON. 


\ HORIZONS 


(Pointing to figure.) ‘ We are here 60° north of the 
equator, and our zenith is here, 60° north of the celestial 
equator. From our zenith to our horizon the distance is 
90°, and from the celestial equator to our horizon is 30°. 
The star is here 20° north of the celestial equator, or 
20° further from our southern horizon; this 20° added to 
the 30°, the equator’s distance, gives us 50°, the star’s dis- 
tance above our southern horizon.” 

“ Very good. Now will some one tell us how far below 
our northern horizon the star will sink at its inferior cul- 
mination, giving the proof with the statement? You may 
use the figure.” 

* We are here, 60° north of the equator and 30° from 
the north pole. From our zenith to Polaris the distance 
in degrees is the same (30°). From our zenith to our 
horizon the distance is 90°, but from Polaris to our hori- 
zon the distance is 60°. From Polaris to the star the 
distance must be 70°, as the star is here, 20° north of the 
celestial equator. Therefore the star must be 10° below 
our northern horizon, at its inferior culmination.” 

* Now will some one point out on the heavens the 
course of the star as seen by us, if its whole orbit above 
our northern horizon were visible to us? Remember we 
are to think of ourselves as located at Christiania.” 
“The star would rise over there, north of the north- 
east point of our horizon. It would continue to rise 
above the horizon, and at the same time to move south- 
ward toward our meridian. When it reached the merid- 
ian, there, it would be 50° above our southern horizon. 
It is now at its superior culmination. From this point it 
will move toward the west, and at the same tiine sink to- 
ward the horizon ; but it will not reach the horizon until 
it has reached a point somewhere in that direction, nortl 
of the northwestern point of our horizon.” 

“Who will give me a condensed statement, showing 
the place of observation and the appearance of the star's 
orbit 7” 

“To an observer at Christiania, 60° north latitude, a 
star 20° north latitude will appear to rise north of the 
northeast point of the horizon, and move on a circle in 
the star sphere at an angle of 50° with the horizon until 
it reaches its superior culmination, 50° above the southern 
point of the horizon. It will then begin to sink toward 
the horizon at the same angle (50°), and move toward 


the north. It will reach the horizon somewhere north of 
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its northwestern point, By the figure the whole o ~bit of 


“Our star is 20° above the equator, 20° north lat- 
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the star can be clearly seen, the part below the horizon! 


as well as that above.” 


A PROBLEM IN REDUCTION DESCENDING. 


BY WINTHROP. 


Below are given several different methods of performing a prob- 
lem in Reduction of Compound Denominate numbers to Simple 
Denominate numbers. Will not the readers of the JOURNAL sig- 
nify which of the various methods employed is the best, or, if they 
will, give us the method they employ in this process ? 

Reduce 54, 18s., Td., 3f., to farthings. 

1. Since there are 20s. in 1£, in 5£ there are 5 20*s of shillings, 
or :00s., and 100s, + 18s. = 118s. Since there are 12d. in Is., in 
118s, there are 118 12ts of pence, or 1416d., and 1416d. + 7d. = 
1425d. Since there are 4/. in 1d., in 1423d, there are 1423 4{s of 
farthings, or 5692/., and 5692/. + 3/. = 5695f. Therefore, ete. 

2. Since there are 20s. in 1£, in 5£ there are 5 times 20s. or 
100s., and 100s, + 18s. = 118s. Since there are 12d. in Is., in 
118s. there are 118 times 12d. or 1416d., and 1416d. + 7d. = 
1423d. Since there are 4/. in Id., in 1423d. there are 142% times 
4f. or 56092/., and 5692f. + 3f. 5695f. Therefore, ete. 

3. Sinee there are 20s. in 14, there are 20 times as many shill- 
ings as £s, and 20 times 5, the number of £s, = 100 = 100s., and 
100s. + 18s. == 118s. Since there are 12d. in 1s., there are 12 
times as many pence as shillings, and 12 times 118 — 1416 - 
1416d., and 1416d. + 7d. 1423d. Since there are 4f. in 
there are 4 times as many farthings as pence, and 4 times 14255 — 
5692 —= 5692f. and 56092/. + 3 f. = Therefore, etc. 

4. Since there are 20s. in 1£, there are as many as 2(*s of shill- 
ings as there are {s, and 5 20s of shillings are 100s., and 100s. + 
18s. — 118s. Since there are 12d. in 1s , there are as many 121s 
of pence as there are shillings, and 118 12s of pence are 1416d., and 
1416d. + 7d. = 1423d. Since there are 4f. in 1ld., there are as 
many 4f{s of farthings as there-are pence, and 1423 4s of farthings 


are 5692 farthings, and 5602 farthings + 3/7. == 5695f. Therefore, 
ete. 
d. far. 
5. 5£ = 100 = 1200 = 4800 
18s. = . . . 216 = 864 


28 


5605 


* Twenties. + Twelves. +t Fours. 


OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 


The Committee on Drawing calls the attention of the teachers 
of the public schools of Chicago to the ‘‘ Art Department’’ con- 
nected with the National Association. The codperation of princi- 
pals and teachers is requested in securing such a representation of 
pupils’ work as will not only show the results obtained in the sev- 
eral grades, but also illustrate the methods of instruction em- 
ployed. Three lines of work will be represented, viz. : 

(1) Construction.—Geometric figures, working drawings, both of 
the solids and of familiar objects, singly and in combination. 

(2) Decoration.—Leaves, historic ornaments, original arrange- 
ments or designs. 

(3) Representation.—Solids and familiar objects drawn according 
to the grade, singly or in groups. 

Home-work of pupils, executed with knife, scissors, or saw, will 
also be exhibited. . . . 

The Forestville School, Hyde Park, held its first industrial ex- 
hibition recently. Mr. Geo. M. Herrick, the principal, says: ‘‘ It 
is our belief that a successful exhibition of what the pupils can do 
in this way will weaken the force of the assertion, that those who 
attend the public schools know nothing besides book knowledge.”’ 
Three tables were set up in the large hall, and loaded with articles 
made by pupils of the three upper grades, while the fancy work 
was strung on wires around the sides of the room. Every pupil 
was required to bring in something, and no one pupil was allowed 
to exhibit more than three articles. It is simply astonishing to 
witness the ingenuity displayed. One boy made a sort of step- 
ladder, to be used at the blackboard for such pupils as are not tall 
enough to reach it. The School Board, by way of encouragement, 
will bay it of him for use in the school. Among the many beauti- 
ful, as well as useful articles, was a dissected map of the United 
States and one of the state of Lilinois by counties, a hay-derrick, 
and innumerable fancy articles. The culinary department was 
especially fine,—even the boys tried a hand at it; one demure 
little fellow of nine brought in a loaf of broad made by himself, 
while another brought in a pail of snowy lard. 

The discussion on spring studies at the last session of the Cook 
County Teachers’ Association was opened by Mr. O. T. Bright, 
superintendent of the Englewood schools. His talk was, as usual, 
straight to the point. To say that we begrudge Mr. bright to the 
Englewood schools is speaking mildly; we have never, for one 
moment, been reconciled to his going. He is needed here, for 
Chicago cannot afford to lose men of his ability and reputation. 

Miss Kellogg of the Lewis School also gave an outline of work 
done in her school by pupils in the lowest primary grade. She 
presented some delightful little language-papers on birds, vapor, 
and kindred topies. 

The teachers in this Association have a good deal of public spirit, 
and one of their latest enterprises is the making necessary arrange- 
ments for a $2,000 concert, to be given by Thomas’ Orchestra, an 
event which Edward Everett Hale likeng to ‘a bit oyt of a lost 
heaven.”’ 

Memorial Day was observed by appropriate exercises in all the 
ehools of the vity on the 27th of May, Youthful fingers draped 


the flag and twined oak leaves and flowers around the portraits of 
Illinois’ best-beloved soldier and statesman, Gen. John A. Logan. 
To the children of our public schools we must entrust the futare 
of our nation ; and to see that the lessons of patriotism are properly 
taught must be the task of the teachers ‘of to-day. M. W. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DIAGRAMING, 


Mr. Editor :—The opinions given in the JOURNAL OF Epuca- 
TION, May 1%, on the value of diagrams as an aid in teaching gram- 
mar, were of so much interest to me that I desire to add my mite. 
My first comprehension, as a child, of the relationship of words 
jn @ sentence came to me from a study of diagrams, as given in 
Clark's Grammar, This 1 began after | had memorized several 
other grammars,—among them Greene's Analysis, which was com- 
mitted to memory verlatim,—so that | could repeat the book from 
beginning to end without missing a word. Yet my stock of ideas 
was most limited. I knew words only. 

Fortunately, nowadays, pupils are less often expected to memo- 
rize the grammar from beginning to end. Yet the advantage of 
some form appealing to the eye, which shall show at a glance the 
construction of the sentence, is as great now as then. Of course 
the sentence must be mentally analyzed before the diagram can be 


formed,—or, rather, as in most minds, the mental analysis takes 
the form of a mental diagram, which holds the relations of the 
sentence in memory for the oral analysis. Why should it not 
therefore, be as valuable in difficult sentences as in simple ones ? 

For written exercises I find it valuable even for advanced pupils, 
saving time for both teacher and pupil, and allowing much more 
frequent examinations than would . possible if the entire analysis 
were always written out. The time consumed in learning the 
plan of diagram is insignificant compared with the time thas saved 
and with the ease and facility acquired in handling difficult sen- 
tences. 

But I find other advantages which have not been mentioned, 
For large classes, with varied attainments, from different schools, 
and with different training, I find nothing like a week or two of 
diagram-work to bring them into working order and a fair degree 
of equality. Discussions as to the proper method of representing 
certain constractions, to be valuable, must be based on a compre- 
hension of the underlying thought; and it is wonderful to see how 
quickly a class will bring itself into shape by means of such dis- 
eussions. For the average country school, where the upper classes 
have ‘' been through the grammar,’’ but know almost nothing of 
the relations of words; where every word, regardless of its use, will 
be called a pronominal adjective if it appears in the list ; and where 
nobody can be ‘* put back,’’ diagrams are a positive blessing. ‘They 
are a constant review of the principles studied ; they are attractive 
by their novelty; ‘‘as much fun as any other puzzle ’’; and they 
frequently let in so much light upon what has been a chaos of 
darkness that the pupil is surprised into liking grammar for the 
first time in his life. 

Of course diagrams can be carried too far. They should always 
be a means, never an end, They should never take the place of 
oral analysis ; they should rather precede it and prepare a way for 
it, and then, if needful, accompany it. It is frequently useful to 
have blank books for diagrams, handed in for examination two or 
three times a week, with sentences assigned distinct from the les- 
son to be analyzed orally in class recitation. Errors then may be 
indicated and books returned, certain pupils being requested to 
copy their work upon the blackboard before recitation. Then a 
few moments will suffice for questions or discussions, and each pupil 
is enabled to correct his mistakes. Of course the value of such a 
method will depend largely upon the honor of the students and 
their pride in doing independent work; but with that properly 
stimulated, much can be accomplished. 

I give but little recitation time to diagrams, but should hardly 
know what to do without them. Frances W. Lewis. 

State Normal School, Providence, R. I. 


A SHORT CATECHISM: 


The ‘‘ cramming ’’ process not only results in injuring the brain, 
but it tends to give only superficial ideas of many subjects instead 
of a thorough knowledge of a few.—Dr, William A. Hammond, in 
Popular Science Monthly. 

Is this the inevitable result of the ‘‘ cramming ’’ system ” 

If so, is the ‘‘ cramming *’ system desirable ? 

Is the ** cramming ’’ system carried on in our schools ? 

1f so, as teachers, what is our duty in the case ? 

CAROLINE B, Le Row. 


MY DICTIONARY, 


And how it undid me. Just thus: A printer, in abbreviating a 
state name, for a piece of commercial work, had varied from my 
copy. ‘I’m right,’’ said he, and, which was more unwelcome, 
proved it—by the dictionary. ‘* Yes,” said I, limply, ‘‘ Na. does 
mean Nebraska.’’ When my blood came again I ran my finger 
down some of the long columns headed, ‘‘ This table embraces all 
the principal abbreviations commonly made use of in English at the 


present day,’’ and I learned that Ma., Mi., Ga., Te. Fa., De., 
Al., Con., indicate states of this Union. Probably the ‘* blind 
man”’ of the dead-letter office carries these among the treasures of 
his memory; but who else ? And then the J. 7. and W. 7. are 
ambiguous, the latter making a deal of trouble in every large 
counting-house. 

This oracle answers very promptly with its pre-Adamie N. W. T., 
N. T., U. C., L. C., and such nothings as P. and N. P. ; 
but it fails when asked for abbreviations of Colorado, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, Dakota, and our neighboring Manitoba, British 
Columbia, Ontario, Province of Quebec, Dominion of Canada, 
which certainly will bear shortening. The book is printed in this 
blessed year 1887, and its last copyright was issned in 'S4. 

In other departments the list is quite as defective and rnbbishy 
as in its geography. Nothing which has come to the front within 
the student years of present dictionary users is represented in it. 
About the last item entered is “C. 8. A.’’ The dictionary bill of 
the nation is somewhat less than its rum bill, but the amount paid 
for this one bouk since it became antiquated is counted by figures 
that stretch away like a Mecca caravan. 

In another ‘‘ unabridged ’’ the corresponding list is better only , 


by being shorter, Other,acoeasory liste of these books are relics of ' 


a remote period. The bodies, too, of these old instructors are very 
ancient. Are they any sounder than their sequent patches on rags 
which just now are lifted so high and float so showily on the adver- 
tising breeze ? 


FACTS. 


VARIOUS GOVERNMENTS, 
Their rulers, date of accession, and age. 
IN EUROPE, 

Austria~Hungary.—A bipartite state, consisting of the Austrian 
Empire and the Hungarian kingdom. Monarch: Franz Josef L. ; 
1848; 56. 

Belgium.—A constitutional monarchy, the parliament elected by 
the people. King: Leopold IL.; 1865; 51, 

Denmark.— Practically an absolute monarchy, theoretically a 
limited monarchy. King: Christian IX.; 1863; 6s. 

France.—A republic. President: M. Grevy; elected 1870 and 
reélected 1885. 

Germany.—An a of 22 monarchical and 3 republican states. 
Emperor: Wilhelm 1.; 1871; 70. 

Great Britain and Treland.—A constitutional monarchy. 
Vietoria I. ; 1837; 68. 

Greece.—A monarchy. King: George I.; 1863; 42. 

Ttaly.—Limited monarehy. King: Humbert I.; 1878; 43. 

patriarchal despo ism. Prince : Nicholas L. ; 
IS60; 39, 

Holland.—Limited monarchy. King: Willem IIL; 1849; 70. 

Portugal. —Constitutional monarchy. King: Luis I. ; 1861; 49% 

Roumania, —Constitutional monarchy, both houses of parliament 
being elected by the people. King: Charles I.; elected prince 
1866, proclaimed king ISS1 ; 48. 

Russia. —An autocraey, based upon the absolute supremacy of 
the emperor of all the Russias. Emperor: Alexander IIT. ; [S881 ; 42. 

Servia.—A kingdom. Constitution recently liberalized. King: 
Milan I.; 1872; 32. 

Spain.—A kingdom, one branch of parliament being elected by 
the people. King : Alfonso XIII.; born 1886 ; regent, Queen 
Marie Christina. 

Sweden and Norway.-—A bipartite state, with only a diplomatic 
service aud a king in common. King: Osear 1872; 58. 

Switzerland.— A federation of small states or cantons. Presi- 
dent: Dr, A. Deuchar; elected 1886 for one year. 

Bu/garia.—A principality established by the common, 


(Queen : 


IN AFRICA, 

Morocco.—An Islamic despotism. 

Algiers and Tunis. — Dependencies of France. 

Ti ipoli.—A dependency of Turkey. 

Egypt.—Under the protection of the European powers. It is 
nominally under the protection of Turkey. This suzerainty is at 
present suspended, and it is occupied by the military forces of 
Great Britain. 

Zanzibar.—Islamie despotism, but concedes suzerainty to Ger- 
many. 

Congo Free State.—A quasi-commercial enterprise, under the 
protection of Belgium by consent of the European powers. 

Liberia.— A federation modeled after the United States. 

Cape of Good Hope Colony.—A British Colony. 

Natal.—A British Colony. 

Orange Free State.—Immature republic. 

Transvaal. —Immature republic. 

Madagascar,—Despotism succeeded tribal rule in 1810, modified 
somewhat by Christianity in recent years. Queen: Ranavalona 
IIL. ; 1883. 


IN ASIA, 


Turkey.—A despotism based on the precepts of the Koran. 
tan: Abdul Hamid II. ; 1876; 45, 

Persia.—Islamic despotism. Shah: Nassr-ed-Din; 1848; 58. 

Afghanistan.—A form of Islamic despotism. Ameer: Abdurrah- 
man Khan; 1880, 

Asiatic Russia.—Under the Czar of European Russia, 

Siberia.-—Under the Russian Czar. 

India.—Colony of Great Britain. 

Upper Burmah.—Colony of Great Britain. 

Ceylon. —British Colony. 

Java.— Dependency of the Netherlands. 

Tonquin. —Despotically governed by the French. 

Anam.— Despotically governed by the French. 

Saigon.— Despotically governed by the French. 

Cumbodia— Despotically governed by the French. 

China. —Patriarchal despotism. Emperor: T'sai-tien ; 1886; 15. 

Japan.—Changing from a despotism to a constitutional monar- 
chy. Mikado: Metsu Hito; 1867. 

Siam.—A most absolute despotism. 
1868, 

Corea. —The least known country on the globe, with a despotic 
government, 


Sul- 


King: Chulalon Kora I, ; 


(To be continued.) 
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“BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 9, 1887, 


« Tue Relation of the University and the High School ” 


are ably considered on page 360, 

Tue Special Number of the JourNAL or EpucatTion 
will have a brilliant array of articles, correspondence, and 
methods, with a remarkable setting of advertisements. 

MINNESOTA is to be congratulated upon Pres. James 
W. Strong’s grand success in adding to the endowment of 
Carleton College a clean $200,000, 
make better use of it, as no man could direct its use more 


No university could 


wisely. 

THE selection of Gen. Erastus Blakeslee for the pres- 
idency of Atlanta University is one of those rare events 
in which every local and general interest of the univer- 
sity, the cause of education, philanthropy, and Christian- 
ity are honored and profited. 


Tur American Treacuer for June will be sent gratis 
to any subscriber to the JouURNAL who may ask for it. It 
is the best number ever issued. We think it the best col- 
lection of schoolroom methods that ever appeared in any 
single number of any paper or periodical. 


SuveRvisoR Eviis Peterson replied to Gen. Francis 
A. Walker’s address to the publie through the Boston 
School Board with much directness, force, and tact. We 

‘have published the answers of the masters to General 
Walker’s questions, and the report of the special commit- 
tee, and within two weeks we shall publish general ex- 
tracts from Mr. Peterson’s reply. 


Tue temptation for side excursions from Chicago will 
be great. The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 
way,—Charles H. Brown, Old State House, Boston, Gen- 
eral Agent,—issues a prospectus for twenty-five distinct ex- 
cursions over its line and connections, at prices ranging 
from 33.50 to $95.00, most of them being of light ex- 


pense. Every teacher should send for a prospectus. 


Ir is a most delightful bit of autobiography which 
Howells gives in a recent number of the Youth's Com- 
panion, entitled * My Year in a Log Cabin.” In com- 
pany with his other readers we are inclined to wish that 
he had spent a longer time in that pioneer state of exist- 
ence, in order that there might be a longer story about 
it. But we must be grateful for what is given us, for the 
“bit” is a tid-bit of the choicest description. 


Ir is interesting to trace the salaries of teachers in 
Massachusetts through the last century. The first year 
of which we have reliable record is 1795, ninety years 
ago, when the salary of the principal of a school in ‘Boston 
was £120; in 1796 a lady teacher received $20 a month, 
United States money ; in 1797 the lady teacher’s pay was 
she same, while the principal received $450, United States 


‘}and most benefited by it. 


801 a lady teacher received $30; in 1805 


money; in 1 
in 1806, from $32.50 to 


they ranged from $40 to S50; 
$83.33. The teacher has always been better paid than 
laborers; has had a better income at first than those who 
entered other professions ; but there has never been the 
financial possibilities or the probability of attaining «is- 
tinction that there has in business, law, or medicine. 
There are reasons for this which will not easily be over- 
come. but it is worth the effort to lift the possibilities and 


probabilities of the profession higher. 


We wish to call attention to a modest little paragraph 
in another column entitled, ** Bibliography of Education.” 
It is not very long, but it represents a good deal of work, 
and we hope a commensurate value to our readers. It is 
designed to give in this department, from time to time, 
references to articles on education which appear in cur- 
rent magazines and reviews, thus keeping our readers in- 
formed of the best thought and writing upon this subject 
to be found in the whole field of periodical literature. 
Many of these articles are of the greatest value, and 
should be widely read by the profession ; but no one, 
especially no teacher, can take or even read all the mag- 


‘lazines, and so many writers fail of reaching the audience 
'}which would be most interested in what they have to say, 


The JouRNAL proposes, how- 
ever, to supply an index to this mass of literature, so that 
our readers may tell at a glance which of our current 
periodicals they wish particularly to see and read. 


HONOR TO AN EDUCATOR. 
The Hon. Fred M. Campbell, Supt. of Schools in Oak- 


land, California, who has been spending two months in 
the East, was received on his return to his own city with 
a perfect ovation. The largest public hall in the city was 
decorated with flowers and evergreens, brought entirely by 
the willing hands of the school children, and with flags 
and pennants, the latter representing the different schools 
of the city. The best people of the town accepted the in- 
vitation to be present, and their weleome to Mr. Camp- 
bell, with music, dancing, and a big banquet, made a 
most enjoyable occasion. 

The affair is noteworthy for many reasons, for it was 
not only a well-deserved compliment to an able official 
and a respected citizen, but indicative as well of the gen- 
eral interest in educational matters and of the honor in 
All 


this becomes of moment to everybody in view of the rec- 


which those engaged in educational work are held. 


ommendation made by the superintendents at their recent 
session in Washington, that the next meeting of the 
That 
the Association Would receive a warm welcome and true 


National Association should be held in California. 


western hospitality is most certain, and for one we second 
most heartily the motion of the superintendents. 


MICHIGAN. 


This state is fast becoming,—if, indeed, it be not 
already,—one of the leading educational states in the 
Union. 
mony, a more settled purpose, or keener loyalty to ped- 


There is no state which exhibits greater har- 


agogical interests. This is due to the spirit and purpose, 
to the breadth and intensity of the superintendents and 
teachers ; notably, the higher grade teachers of the state. 
There are indications that the University at Ann Arbor 
has been one of the leading instrumentalities in the ac- 
complishment of this desirable result. The part the Uni- 
versity has had in this movement has been due, under 
President James B. Angell’s admirable management, to 
Prof. William H. Payne’s enthusiastic reign in the chair 
of Theory and Art of Teaching. To Professor Payne 
belongs the honor of proving, to the satisfaction of the 
American public, that a department of Pedagogy can be 
made sufficiently attractive to be financially profitable ; 
sufficiently scientific to command the respect of the most 
scholarly associate departments ; sufficiently ardent to 
awaken pedagogical enthusiasm throughout the Univer- 
sity 5 sufficiently practical to command the sympathy of 
its entire constituency. 

In view of all that Professor Payne and the University 
have already done, it is a matter for congratulation that 
ithe superintendents and high school men of the state have 


united with him in arranging for a Summer School of 
Advanced Pedagogy for the benefit of teachers who 
entered the profession before they could command the 
advantages of such training as the University now offers, 


CHICAGO AND COOK COUNTY TEACHERS. 


Under the lead of George Howland and A. G. Lane, 
the teachers of Chicago and Cook County are making the 
greatest sacrifices, putting forth the most determined effort, 
displaying the most judicious and intense zeal in arranging 
for the entertainment of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. This is no reflection upon the heroic endeavors 
of the teachers of Madison in ’84, or of Topeka in ’86 ; 
but the meeting at Madison was practically fathered by 
the state, because of its being held at the capital, the 
official residence of the governor, and was heartily in- 
dorsed by the legislature; and the meeting at Topeka was 
largely engineered by the teachers of the state, Topeka 
not being large enough, of course, to assume the burden. 
In Chicago the case is quite different. The meeting is to 
be the largest ever held in the educational history of 
America. The expenses attending it are to be more than 
correspondingly large, just as Chicago does everything 
she does on a large scale. Had the meeting been at 
Springfield, Ill.,—as many state educators wished,—the 
state would have been responsible for its entertainment ; 
but the feeling, local and national, is that the two thou- 
sand teachers of Chicago and Cook County have the ability, 
devotion, and pluck to entertain the Association, and they 
have laid themselves out to do it in royal style. If there 
were no other inducements to visit Chicago but the privi- 
lege of seeing these teachers carry out their plans, we 
would be there. The teachers, out of their own pockets, 
will raise thousands of dollars. Thomas’s Orchestra, 
which is without an equal in this country, will be at its 
best in an hour’s orchestral greeting on the opening even- 
ing. Every department of the exhibition, every detail of 
the work of the reception committee, every conceivable 
attention to the wants of the officers and members of the 
Association is provided for with a generosity and wisdom 
unparalleled not only in the history of educational associ- 
ations, but in that of any other association on a large scale 
ever held in this country. 

It will be a luxury to attend this meeting, and it will 
make little difference, so far as comfort and entertain- 
ment go, how many are there. Chicago’s hotel accommo- 
dations are ample, its committees men of breadth, grip, 
and good sense. Messrs. Howland and Lane have a work- 
ing force marshalled in such a way that confusion, neglect, 
and indifference seem impossible. 

It now appears that the number in attendance will 
reach the highest figures set by even the most sanguine 
officials. ‘The program appears the stronger the more it 
is examined, and the railroad arrangements are, without 
question, relatively the best ever granted the Association. 


THEY DON’T TEACH FOR A 
OUTFIT. 


The Boston Home Journal of recent date contains a 
bit of “correspondence,” which is being industriously 
given publicity, in which the present Sehool Board of 
Boston is vigorously attacked after this fashion: 


‘The school teachers of to-day in the Boston public schools do 
not average well with those of ten years ago. For this politics and 
not the training school, is to blame. Too many girls want to teach. 
Why ? Because they can earn from $744 to $1,000 a year easier 
that way than in any other,—at least so they think; and, indeed, 
so they can, when they take it up as a makeshift, as too many do. 
You will find plenty of girls who apply for schools as a means of 
earning their wedding outfit. You will find some want an income 
of their own to squander, in the meantime, while waiting for some- 
thing to turn up; and many of them, who need to support them- 
selves, are as well fitted to become president of this free country as 
they are to teach or train children. These are truths which moth- 
ers should ponder upon, and if women were half as clever as they 
should be, the school arrangements of the city of Boston woald 
right speedily be wrested from the hands of the political powers 
that be. Watch how the new appointments are made. Note the 
applicants, and see the tone of too many of the successful candi- 
dates. Appointments are now made by influence, not by worth, 
and the consequence is that the next generation of children will 
be, m many cases, ill-taught, victims of ill-bred, tactless teachers : 
girls teaching for so much a year, and only that; girls who know 
what must be imparted between September and July, but do not 
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know hew to impart it, except by the hammering process, that s¢ 
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early makes our schools torture-houses for the young. Teachers 
who have to kill five hours a day in order to secure the means to be 
at leisure for the rest of the time have little care to study the best 
way. 

This is an unfortunate utterance, because it misrepre- 
sents facts, magnifies imaginary tendencies, and leaves 
every teacher appointed within the past ten years under 
a cloud. We understand how such correspondence finds 
its way into a paper without the editor’s appreciating its 
mischievous force, and doubtless the editor of Zhe Home 
Journal, more than any one else, regrets its appearance. 
We understand how exasperating it is and always will be, 
for the principal of a school to have young teachers as- 
signed him whom he would never have selected, but this 
must always be under any system except as the principal 
is in full sympathy with the appointing power. There 
has never been a time in the history of Boston, certainly 
not in the past twenty-five years, in which every princi- 
pal has had the luxury of knowing that his wish was 
There are many principals who are now consulted 
And yet it is well known 


law. 
as much as they ever were. 
that not every new teacher is a success, and since younger 
ladies, with less experience, are employed than of old the 
liability increases of securing a teacher of less character 
and grip on her work. 

It must be remembered, however, that no city in this 
country has greater safeguards, unless Cincinnati under 
recent legislative interference be an exception, than Bos- 
ton. No girl who wishes to “earn her wedding outfit” 
can get into the schools without a full course in the Bos- 
ton Normal School, which requires that one year be 
devoted to honest work under Dr. Larkin Dunton and 
his able assistants, in order to get ready to “earn a wed- 
ding outfit,” and there is no power on earth that can 
make him give a diploma to a girl who wants “an in- 
come of her own to squander in the meantime while wait- 
ing for something to turn up.” We speak whereof we do 
know and testify to that which we have seen when we 
say that the atmosphere, tone, and teaching of the Boston 
Normal School exert a moral and intellectual influence 
over the young ladies which goes far toward making the 
“ wedding outfit’? fever no more than an honorable as- 
p'ration to grace a worthy home, and we had never un- 
derstood that in her palmiest days the Boston schools 
sought to make the teachers permanently refuse the 
“ wedding outfit.” We have good ground for the asser- 
tion that in fourteen years the school has not allowed five 
ladies to graduate whose after career gives any ground 
of suspicion that they would “ sguander” their income, 
and of those exceptional few, of whom the slightest sus- 
picion was ever raised, not one of them was ever ap- 
pointed to a Boston school. To be sure it is possible for 
a teacher not a graduate to be appointed, but not until 
she has passed an examination which is a terror to the 
elect, not to mention the novices, with evidence of having 
taught successfully at least one year. 

The fact is that the principals or supervisors should 
have largely the privilege of choice from those who obtain 
certificates, or the members of the committee, if they 
choose, should elect from those near the upper end of the 
list of applicants in point of natural ability, attainments, 
and experience ; but it is inevitable that the members of the 
School Board will elect those whom they know best or 
appreciate most, or whom their friends know best or ap- 
preciate most. It was always largely so, and the better 
the committee the better the teachers whom they will 
elect, and the same is true of a principal. Instead of ery- 
ing out against exceptional cases it is well to be thankful 
that Boston has the best safeguards of any city in the 


country. 
Such articles as that quoted above can do no possible 


good and may do infinite harm. Any attack upon the 
qualification of any teacher not specified by name, dis- 
counts the qualifications of every teacher in the city. 
The habit of scandalizing teachers in public print or so- 
cial gossip is the most damaging attack possible on the 
teachers as a whole. The enemies of the system are only 
too glad to find some word of condemnation or criticism 
in reputable journals, and make them watchwords against 
the system and its noblest representatives. The time has 
come for every Boston teacher to do all he can for the 
honor and defence of his profession and his professional 
associates, for uniform self-sacrifice in the matter of crit- 
icism of those who are not ideal. Twelve hundred teach- 
ers cannot be expected to have every member up to the 


standard of the best fifty. Labor skillfully, adroitly, with 
the local committees to induce them to select the best, and 
those only, from the list of certified applicants. 

It is a matter of wisdom for the noblest corps of mas- 
ters in the world to induce the school board to know and 
appreciate the best teaching talent in the profession. If 
only the men and women now in service are not disturbed 
in their position, and are not hampered in their work, so 
long as the requirements of applicants are what they now 
are, it will be impossible for the injection of a sufticient 
force of * earning-a-wedding-outtit ” style of teachers to 
do permanent harm, for fortunately such teachers do not 
remain long. The order of importance in the tendency 
of the future is to make the present teachers secure in 
their places, leave them untrammeled in their work, make 
the qualification of certified applicants as high as possible. 
require that candidates be selected from the top, and give 
the masters and supervisors all the authority possible in 
the selection of new teachers. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— The violet was the chosen flower of the Napoleons. 

— Mr. Emerson’s essays are gathered from his journals. 

— It is said that Carlyle read on an average a dozen books a day. 

— The free letter-carrier system went into effect in July, 1863. 

— Garrick was not only an actor, but a successful dramatic 
author. 

— Harvard will graduate 240 men this year,—the largest class 
in its history. 

— There are 2,116 precious stones of all sizes in Queen Victoria’s 
¢rown, worth $565,000. 

— The elder Dumas said of Michael Angelo,—painter, architect, 
poet, and sculptor,—that he had four souls, 

— Teacher—‘‘ Heat makes things grow larger, while cold causes 
them to grow smaller.’’ Johnny (eight years old)—‘‘ Is that why 
the days are shorter in winter ?’’ 

— Plato’s idea of a cultured man: A lover not of a part, but of 
the whole of wisdom ; who has a taste for every sort of knowledge, 
and is curious to learn, and is never satisfied. 

— The highest price ever paid for a book in Germany is said to 
be $1,650, given for a copy of the original Latin edition of the 
Letters of Columbus, printed in 1493. 

— Spagnoletto was Spanish by birth, but made his way on foot to 
Rome, where for many months he was employed as a street porter, 
but at the same time followed the study of art in his humble way. 

— The first American flag made was hoisted on the ‘‘ Bonhomme 
Richard ’’ at the time of the famous battle with the ‘‘ Serapis.’’ 
It is now owned by Mr. S. S. Stafford, of Prince George County, 
Md. 

— The two copies of the Bible used at Queen Victoria’s corona- 
tion are still in existence. One is an heirloom in the family of the 
late Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Winchester, and the other is preserved 
in the Cathedral of Norwich. 

— The presumptuousness of Rubens ix shown by the fact that 
the combined portraits of his first and second wife, his daughter, 
with his father, grandfather, and himself, are intended to repre- 
sent a Holy Family, and the painting is typical of that idea. 

— A watch belonging to Sarah, first Duchess of Marlborough, is 
in the possession of a gentleman in this city. It is, or was,—for 
many of the stones are missing,—profusely studded with brilliants, 


and the back is an exquisite specimen of the enameler’s art, having 
the royal purple tint which is so rare.— Philadelphia Press. 


— A home for women teachers has been opened in Dresden, where 
they can stay during holidays, or while looking for new situations. 
The home is non-sectarian, and foreigners, also, are admitted. As 
newspapers and directories can be obtained there, it serves asa 
registry office also. 

— The Emperor of Russia has a salary of $8,250,000; the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, $6,000,000; the Emperor of Austria, $4,000,000; 
King of Prussia, $3,000,000; King Humbert, $2,400,000; Queen 
Victoria, $2,200,000; Isabella of Spain, $1,800,000; Leopold of 
Belgium, $500,000; and President Cleveland, $50,000, 

— There are in Chicago, at the present time, between 35,000 
and 40,000 Bohemians, who have all come to America within a few 
years, the great majority since 1870. Most of them ‘know very 
little English ; some none at all. They form a distinct community, 
with their own organizations, journals, and peculiar ways of life. 

— Marble busts of the vice-presidents have been ordered for the 
capitol at Washington at $800 apiece. The intention is that the 
work in each instance shall be done by a sculptor living in the 
state which the vice-president represented in the Senate. Mr. 
John Q. A. Ward will model the bust of Mr. William A. Wheeler. 

— Dr. Holmes, in speaking of the fact that he was born in the 
same year (1809) that witnessed the birth of Tennyson, Gladstone, 
Lord Houghton (which the Doctor suggests promotes humility 
rather than vanity), makes this comment: ‘‘ Persons of the same 
year watch each other, especially as the sands of life begin to run 
low, as we can imagine so many damaged hour-glasses to keep an 
eye on each other.” 

— One title of Harvard College to its fame is in the fact of its 
having established, and for nearly forty years maintained, the first 
and only printing office in the American Colonies. This early 
press was set up”’ in President Dunster’s house, and was ‘run 
more or less under the President’s supervision. From this Harvard 
College Press was issued in 1646 the famous Bay Psalm Book, and 


in 1663 the still more famous Eliot’s Indian Bible. 


PRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM 


AT THE BEACH, 


Sefore the bright wood fire she sits, 

Close, where the welecme heat may find her. 
The fickle fire light round her flits, 

And mystic shadows casis behind her, 


HILLS, 


Without, against the window-pane, 
The driving drops are fiercely pelting, 
In torrents mad down pours the rain, 
Like mountain brooks when snows are melting. 


The cold, east wind the wild sea waves 

Upon the beach sends madly breaking. . 
The dismal fog-bell cff the Graves 

She hears above the noise they’re making. 


Then closer toward the fire she bends, 
And stirs to life a dying ember, 
And asks herself, and asks her friends, 
‘** Is this this June, er next November ? ”’ 


Woman is an incomprehensible creature, but she has certain 
attractive qualities, after all. 

When a man has got through paying the rent for his summer 
cottage at the beach, he is apt to wonder, with a sort of shudder, 
where his bank account would be if he had hired a house. 


Perhaps the wise men of the West know why it is that out in the 
country people always hang their hammocks right where the mos- 
quitoes regularly assemble for their evening devotions; but here in 
the effete East one frivolous person, at least, gives up the puzzle,— 
and the hammock, too, after dark. 

It is an interesting question whether a young man in love or a 
bachelor of forty with the mumps looks the more foolish, and the 
true answer to the conundrum is that they both do. 


A country correspondent, announcing that Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
are going to give a concert in his town, kindly encourages the sing- 
ers by saying: ‘* As it will be the first appearance of these artists 
here, there will undoubtedly be a large audience.”’ 

Grover and Frances have been catching some big fish, if what the 
correspondents say is true, but Mrs. Cleveland has acknowledged 
in a private letter to a friend that she hasn’t equaled this summer 
the catch she made something more than a year ago. 

A young man is apt to stammer and stutter when he declares his 
passion. Sometimes the pitying girl helps him out, and sometimes 
it is her pitiless father. 

The only time when it is at all pleasant to see a woman driving 
a hen is when the hen is safely inclosed in a lattice-work box and 
put beside the woman on the seat of the buggy; and even then the 
experienced observer trembles. 

Down South they eat pepper on watermelon. Up North they 
sometimes mix cayenne pepper with the mustard to warm up the 
plaster, after eating watermelon. 

Farmers in the summer time don’t need to buy the funny papers. 
All they have to do is to go out and watch the city boarder trying 
to swing the scythe. 

Many a man has spent the whole of a hot summer's day at a 
licensed seaside resort looking vainly for the sea-serpent, and then 
has caught it without the slightest effort on his part, at night, when 
he got home. 

The busy manager of a big Boston daily paper has a garden at 
home, in which he sometimes strolls. He was walking with his 
wife there, under the apple-trees, Jast Sunday, and looking up at 
the boughs above his head, he innocently asked: ‘I say, Nell, 
isn’t it about time for these trees to blossom out ?”’ 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Miss Alice Stone Blackwell of the editorial staff of the Woman’ s 
Journal will sail for Europe in about three weeks. 

— Prof. Spencer F. Baird, the well-known scientist and secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, is lying quite ill at his residence 
in Washington of an affection of the heart and kidneys. 

— Col. F. W. Parker and his brilliant wife, Mrs. Frank Stuart 
Parker, of Normal Park, Iil., have a summer school program that 
can but tempt a large number of those who are in attendance upon 
the national meeting of Chicago. The session opens July 18, con- 
tinuing three weeks. 

— Dr. Luey M. Hall, physician of Vassar, has kept a list of the 
number of days each girl has been absent from illness during the 
year, and compared it with a similar record kept of the young men 
at Amherst College. She finds that the girls are not absent from 
illness nearly so much as the young men. 

— Miss Eleanor A. Norcross, of the class of ’72, has made a 
valuable gift of oil paintings to Wheaton Seminary, Norton, for its 
alumnz gallery. They are copies made by herself, during her resi- 
dence abroad, from the works of Rembrandt, Botticelli, Velasquez, 
and others of the old masters. 

— An admirable little journal, a copy of which we have just 
received, is the High School Stylus, published by the Brockton High 
School. A novel and extremely interesting feature of the June 
issues is the ‘‘ Catalogue of Alumni,’’ which gives the name with 
present residence and occupation of every living graduate of the 
school. 

— Now on exhibition at Tiffany’s, New York, is the testimonial 
to be presented to Mr. Gladstone by his Irish admirers in this coun- 
try. It is three feet in height, of solid silver, and cost $5,000. In 
the center are the words, ‘‘ Home Rule,”’ in the shape of a horse- 
shoe resting upon a pair of scales. On one side is a female figure 
holding a harp and offering a garland of shamrock to a bust of 
Gladstone, which is on the top. 


— ‘* Do please give us more of the work you see in the schools, in the 
JOURNAL, as you gave us Newark and Reading,—the best presenta- 
tion of Methods ever given to any educational journal. It is the 
schoolroom transferred to paper, from the standpoint of a critical, 
disinterested observer, who sifts as he offers it.”—Mns, Eva D, 
KELLOGG, 
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shed works are Lectures to Young Men, Life 


ili i difficulties was next men-|important publi Men 
"4OCHE scover pupi ne 
WORCESTER COUNTY (MA SS.) TEACHE RS aml pee apropos If arithmetic is taught Thoughts, Yale Lectures on Preac hing, and The fe of Christ 
y \SOCTATION. as a memory ae the amount should be as small as that indieated TUESDAY, 28.—Jean Jacques Rousseau, a Swiss author, born 
sasetelie o by General Walker ; but if an exercise of reason, then it may well at Geneva in 1712, stands at the head of ‘ne dale writers of his 
’ ae : . t. | be continued through what is included in our present textbooks. od, [country His Emile, published in 1862, is one of the leading hand- 
The Worcester County Teachers’ Association held its spring —_ The different divisions of the subject were then seo Pa books on education. Died, July 3, 1778. 
ing at the high school, Worcester, Mass., on Saturday, May | and the importance of connecting reasons with 
of y th resident, | but at the same time great care taken that the subject 80 pr rs —G ) [ ni, & an 
f od th. blem be within the reach of the pupil. | triot and writer, born at Genoa in 1808; died, March 10, 1872. 
> : i sente at each new pro t 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Alex. Hi. Vinten, The working from rules was deprecated, and also the habit of WEDNESDAY, 20.—Peter Paul Rubens, the most celebrated of 
teachers giving pupils solutions from which to frame their own. In the Flemish painters, born at Siegen in 1377. He worked in all 
conclusion the speaker said: If a boy's or girl’s school education is| 1)" a:gerent branches of art, and in most of them not only ex- 
Te ee to cease with the grammar school, or before he completes the course, celled, but exercised considerable influence. His ideas, though 
How a Teacher can Influence the Reading of his Pupi's. let the study of this bastard atinmnatie popoter sath the org part sometimes coarse, are always powerful. Amoug his famous pro- 
Lyford, principal of Wins-| gained by it is what he will need in any and every vocation whieh) are The Descent from the 
A paper was read by Mr. J. Chauncey Lyford, p I he may select ; and, furthermore, in the study of this branch, while at Antwerp; “The Last Judgment,” ‘‘The Battle of the Ama- 
low Street School, Worcester. ide | accuracy and rapidity are to be encouraged, give less attention to sous,”’ and ** The Judgment of Paris.” His success as a diploma- 
constantly asked, How can the teacher best +s ©! methods of solution than to good reasoning, for the persons who tiet {2 aleo worth noting. He died in 1640, 
his or her pupils in the matter of reading ? ‘Silent reading,”” ac ~ can reason well will not be slow to discover short methods, a on 
cated some years ago, is the recurrence of the same class of problems makes it desirable to 
the books and reading of children is absolutely essential, goo’) them, 
esults -xpected. Children naturally read such books as give} 4. P. Marble, of Worcester, i his paper on ‘ The 
them pleasant recreation. Selections should be made, with a view owen and Duties of School Officers and Teachers.’ For an ab- Department of Mathematics. 
to lead the minds of the young to love profitable mental — stract of this able paper see the JOURNAL of March, a the Report 
ment. We, as teachers, must do just enough and not too a tet tie Department of Superintendence of the National Educational | ~,y; communications intended for the Department, of Mathematics, 
this matter, We must excite curiosity, and furnish the reading that Association, at Washington, I). C. _ All communications intended for the Department ane ise 
will tend to satisfy it when aroused, eading is one of the most , Reading, Pa. 
potent influences in character-building. It is an art to read books, Sian 


and quite another thing to use Can Se — Wise the capil HONORABLE MENTION 
te snes'te you with 2 question requiring tho © THE MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. for excellent solutions of problems proposed, and for other valuable 


comes to you with a question requiring the use of such books, show ; ; ; alua 

. - to find the answer in such books. Direct questions should : SF aye contributions received, is due—G. I. Hopkins (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 
ag niig wt the seaaber for the direct purpose of sending the More than fifty of the leading teachers of the state were attracted 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 21), J. L. Lester (1, 2, 3,5, 6, 7, 8. 10, 14, 15, 20. 
pupils to reference books. The public library is a great blessing, | to the last regular meeting of this club, The program was strong | 21), A, W. Kelley (1, 2, 3, 6, 8, 11, 13), A. N. Fellows (1. 2, 3), 
but there should be in every grammar and high school, a good ref- and full of interest. The papers were carefully prepared by able] F. F. B. (15, 17), L. J. Wireback (19, 21), W. W. Wirt (19), F. 


erence library, open for the use of pupils. Old magazines, govern- sae [bach (17), Mrs. J. S. Lowe (15), Zalmon Richards, J. J. Jones, 
rene re I men, and the discussions were as free and lively as those that have —. eal W. W. Joheson. William Hoover, DeValeon Wood. 


ment reports, and newspapers can be atilized in furnishing topics , revel 
for investigation on imports, exports, geography, history, scientific | made the other meetings of the elub so fall of help and inspiration. ‘A.S. J. Gammon, Artemas Martin, and many others. 


General intelligence is essential to protitable read-| Those that are engaged in the departments of collegiate and see- 


opening at 

in the chair. 

Worcester. 
The first topic was introduced, — 


The question is 


discoveries, ete. 


ing of good books. ee ondary education in the state have “9 wh meetings of me SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
club a place where their work is discussed carefully and impartially, 2 
Mr. Groen, librarian where the expression of individual opinions is not hampered by the By equations, 
having children write abstracts of books read occasionally. 0 oh 
neal this work too far is to create a disrelish for books. A good story, fear that the pay and grammar grades will not be allowed their (w? + v2) (we? + 1) = 208w'e? . . . (2); 
a poem, or a prose passage, may be profitably given out for study the] proper representation, and where each one may confidently expect sie en aiiamal or oan 
4 


same as any other lesson, followed by proper questions. Such} to hear papers read that will help him in his daily tasks. 
exercises will tend to make pupils read attentively. Reading should The work of the day was begun with a paper on ‘‘ Essay Writing 


be made relishable to young children, Reference books may often , . , 
be used as supplementary reading-books to good purpose. There |' the Schools,’’ by Supt. E. C, Thompson, of Albion, which will 


should be a close connection between the public library and the public | appear, together with the discussion, as a symposium in these col- (w + 1 )+ (° + 1 )=- 18... (8), 
schools. Topical study promotes good reading. The teachers umns. The second paper in the morning program dealt with the w v 
should influence the selection of such books for the public library becad theme of “The Relation of the. Univesity end the Hick 


as are needed by the children of the community. The home read-|~ 4 1> 
ing of pupils needs the supervision of the parent or teacher. Thir- School,” and was read by Prof. Volney M. Spalding, of the State («? > apt ) + G + eT ee 208... (4). 


teen thousand books were used last year in Worcester, by pupils, | University. The paper and the discussion appear as a symposium 1 
taken from the public library of the city. Mr. Green favored the} jy another column. Let w+ — =x, and v+ — =y; 
w 


teachers of high schools using complete works of authors, with their The af dhe W. 


Solution by G, I. Hopkins, Manchester, N. H. 
Dividing (1) by wv and (2) by w*v?, we have respectively 


and 


Bright vs. Dull Pupils principal of the Lansing High School, who read a valuable paper then wt + = "= 
on ‘School Exhibitions and Commencement Exercises.’’ This 

was the subject of a very eee paper by Miss M. M. Lawton, paper consisted largely of reports of the methods of conducting such and yt 1 — be | 
Ww ned exercises in various schools of the country, and opinions regarding ‘ 

1e desire of the educators of to- © aeverop all Mie powers | the effects of such exercises on the general work of the school. It] substituting th ities in ( i | 

of mind of ail the children. time Should be equally divided | will be easy to see that it is impossible to give a synopsis of such a 
as teachers between the ** bright ” and “ dull’’ pupils. The gifts paper and do it fall justice. The reports seemed to show that such sty wis ... (), P ' 
given to one child oon. The natural gifts | pyercises are losing favor with principals and superintendents, espe- xz? == 212... (6). 
must be properly educated. div m= should eially with those in Indiana and Illinois. The general opinion pre- ©= 14, andy = 4. 
arranged with re f the ** hes voy ae, a ° ts of mind. Every vailed that the same results could be better obtained by having less} Hence | 
school has some © the Pei it class and also some of the “ dull} extensive exercises throughout the whole course. w= 7+ 4/3, and v = 24 3. | 
order. Probably the bright portion are twice as numerous as} J, the discussion that followed, Supt. Halsey of Battle Creek, ? 
the dall class. _It is unfair to keep back the larger class, with Supt. MeCall of Ithaca, Supt. Blodgett of Saline, Supt. Stewart of _— > 
quick, active minds, so as to keep along w ith the slow, dull pupils. | Monroe, Supt. Perry of Ann Arbor, Supt. Barnes of Howell, and 13. By G. W. Morton, Marathon, N. ¥ —A book was bought . 
lo be slow of understanding ” is not & crime,—only willful dull- Principal Waples of Marshall related the results of their own expe- for A = $4.50,—a = 15, | = 10, and c = 5°) off ; and sold for 
ong keep an interest if] riences. Most of them inclined to the belief that good rather than | 5, — m = 10, n = 5, and p = 1% off. Required the seller's 
held say = pr brad or the : ow portion. But what shall we] }arm resulted from such exhibitions. The main objections made | tte of profit on his purchase. 
; 1 3, are and | were : (1) The consumption of time that might be more profitably Solution by H. W. Stewart, Washington, D. C. 
dull, what is to be ¢ 1e een in a section by them- used in giving help to a larger number of pupils; (2) the tendency ‘ 
selves, and oe met oad s y teac ning to do them the highest | <> make such an exhibition simply a show; (3) the dishonesty that The book was bought for 
good. lf = them, then] so often practiced when pupils deliver productions that are really 1 — ) $3.270875 
Mise Lawtou’s full if prepared by the teachers; (4) the harm that is done to a timid 100 100 1007 3.270875, == B ; 
and happy. 8s ot wise practica il in foreine hi eh ‘ 
toad Soung teary Inthe faring appear on atch an ‘an land tho Bok wan sl for 
of schools composed of *' bright” and *‘dall”’| ments are made. The advantages that weighed most heavily were :| (1 ) ) (1 — ) = $4.23225, = S 
pap Training the Will (1) The stimulus that such an exhibition will be to good rhetorical 100 100 100 ike ar : 

‘ work in the schools; (2) the enkindling of a hearty interest in the} Hence the seller’s rate of profit on hi i 

rhe third paper was given by Gen. T. J. Morgan, principal of | preparation of essays and speeches in daily work by pupils seeing s ’ ee 
the R. I. Normal School, Providence, on this topic. that rewards are granted for good work; (3) the fact that parents ( — — } ) ot 100°, = 29,%7 : 

When we speak of will culture as an aim of the schools we mean | will always be more likely to show an interest in school work if B a ts 
by will or physical foree, | they may occasionally hear from their children on such public days ; 

owing blindly in certain accustomed channels, or swayed by base}and (4) the undisputed fact that such red-letter days do muc ‘ jy J : . i 
passions, We mean a self-conscious, self-directed force, spiritual | toward preserving a fresh memory of one’s school life. alia hangs 4, By 5. Sends, Tyrone, P'a,—Solve neatly the equation, 
in its essence, multiform in its modes of manifestation, Steady in its} The last paper of the day was read by Prof. FE. A. Strong, of « [z?—y(ct—1)) = *¥(z* — 1). 1 
aperation, ae a the — —_ actuated by the purest the State Normal School, and dealt with the subject of ‘‘ The First Solution by G. I. Hopkins, Manchester, N. 11. ; 
motives, and, under the sway of reason and conscience, accomplish-| ‘Teaching of Physics. This paper and the discussion will also ap- Dividi 2 ’ t 
ing the noblest ends and mightiest results. This regal force ig de- pear as a symposium, J ividing by x and transposing, ] 
veloped by economizing the vital forces, since this highest psychical P a. a1 
foree is dependent upon physical sources. It is trained by wise — 1) — ( ). 
direction and stimulated by noble examples. Will culture involves 
a proper regard for the emotions which move the will. We seek BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. PRE iS Sen, : 
to awaken in every child all healthful appetites, desires, affections, |{#—1 
emotions, and sentiments. The moral being is one who, out of FRipAY, JUNE 17.—Charles Francois Gounod, a popular French \ a) + eae \ ( r! ). t 
all possible motives by which he may be actuated, yields himself |CO™Poset and musician, born in Paris in 1818. Among his best |S a bini 
voluntarily only to the highest, and thas becomes a mighty force, known com positions are the operas of ‘‘ Faust’? and “ Sappho,” Squaring again and combining, r 
acting under the guidance of reason and conscience, Will culture and the oratorio of ‘* The Redemption,’ =! 2 (224 1) ie ‘ 
involves the training of the will to act along the line of duty SUN ‘ : Bes ul nal ( A ). 

The Association adjourned at 12.15 p. m., and by i A SUNDAY, 19.—Charles Haddon Spurgeon, a popular and elo- ‘ —s 

and by invitation of | quent Baptist preacher, b Kel Dividing by (2x* x! 
the Woicester teachers partook of an excellent ‘lunch’ in Agri He ler, Dorn at Ke vedon, Essex, England, in 1834. by — 1) 
Gall. ‘Agri e in in 1855, and from that time has been 2x? — 1) = 1. ; 
exceedingly popular, his sermons being regularly reported and|S i ividi 7 
AFTERNOON SESSION. Besides his volames of sermons, he published 4 

The president introduced Mr. J. E. Mowry, principal of Federal other works, and since 1865 has edited The Sword and the Trowel, ee #08 { 

Street School, Providence, R. 1., who read a paper on ; FRIDAY, 24.—Henry Ward Beecher was born at Litehfield eal = (+ v3 ). 1 
a Conn., in 1813; graduated at Amherst College in 1834, and soon \ 3 
Arithmetic in the Common Schools,—How Much and Why. afterward commenced the study of theology at Lane Seminary Second Solution by the Editor 

After a pastorate of ten years in Indiana he removed to Brook] the Lditor, 

- In the introduction reference was made to the change in the|N. Y., and in 1847 bec > Sven to Brookiyn,| ‘The equation may be written 
nature of the diseussion of the arithmetical question, it havin Chureh f that Vongregational (xt 
been formerly upon methods, while now it has shifted to the Sth of thi he remained until his death, on Mar. | P V(x 1) : 
tion of amount and character. certainly ake oa P ¢ Seecher was one of our most popular, as he Squaring and combining, 

2. The aims of arithmetical study were then considered, and growth of the and the 2r — = 2? — ¥ — 1). 
designated as, first, the practical, and, secondly, the disciplinary | this country. For many hi Arteta in church history in Squaring, uniting terms, and dividing b (2x — 1 
character,—the speaker's view being that the two should be in- week and 1 years his sermons have been reported each )s 
erparably althee ty now more than a dozen volumes, 22? (at — 1) = 1, 
from the other, and that if the name Arithmetic does not properly | popalar wri also been one of the most 1 + v2 
cover the study as now pursued, tl ged writers and successtul lecturers in Americ¢a was for + }. 

y as now pursued, the name should be changed, but] years a contributor to The Ind, d ’ or many V 2 ’ \ 72 
the present character maintained, editor (1861~'63) ; was al n for years its 
4, ‘The character of the instructi ‘et ‘ $0 editor of the Christian Union for oe Ri 
enaracter of the instruction was next considered, and the! veral years. As a reformer, particular! sev 


ry, he has stood in the foremost rank His most soln, Seecher, will stand equal ig history,—the 
rank, three greatest men Amerion has produced Phillipe Brooke 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[ Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designation of books, as 4to, 8vo0, 12mo, ete., give little indi- 


' cation of size; we shali, therefore, hereafter, give the meusures of books 


in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


PROFESSOR BAIN ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


BY ERNEST W. HUFFCUT, 
Instructor in Rhetoric in Cornell University. 


On With Detailed Examples, and 
an Inquiry into the Definition of Poetry. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of Aber- 
deen. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

As a practical guide for teachers of English, Professor Bain’s 
book has two marked merits and two serious defects. Its merits 
are the directness and explicitness with which practical methods are 
stated and discussed, and the completeness with which these meth- 
ods are illustrated by numerous select lessons. Its defects are the 
undue subordination of the actual writing of English as a means of 
education, and the undue prominence given in the lessons to poet- 
cal extracts, and in the book to the discussion of poetry. 

Professor Bain’s methods may best be characterized by showing, 
first, what they are not, and, second, what they are. They are not 
either philological or historical. The growing modern tendency 
toward philological study as a means of acquiring a practical knowl- 
edge of Eaglish is explicitly condemned, while the equally marked 
tendency toward substituting a study of the literature for a study 
of the language is also discouraged. <A stady of the literature 
forms, indeed, an important part of his plin, but it is a study from 
altogether a different standpoint from that taken by either the phi- 
lologist or the professor of English literature. For the real purposes 
of careful drill in English he wisely considers many of: the minor 
writers more useful than the greaterones. ‘* Care and correctness,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ we may all learn, and our longest schooling should be 
with such as exemplify these communicable virtues.’? This is the 
keynote of his system, avit should be of any that aims to accomplish 
fruitfal results. 

Turning now from what the system rejects to what it accepts, we 
find that it consists, in the main, of two distinct but parallel lines 
of instruction. The first is *‘a systematic course of principles, with 
appropriate examples ’’; the second is ‘a critical examination of 
texts, passages, or writings, as they occur in some of the good Ea- 
glish writers.’’ ‘The first part of this system may be an extended 
one, or may be merely an outline which shall serve to give form and 
consistency to the second. Professor Bain’s own views on this point 
may be gathered from a study of his English Composition and Rhet- 
oric, which, revised and enlarged, has just appeared in two volumes, 
and calls for more extended notice than ean be given it at this time. 
It is sufficient to say that he there sets forth an orderly and intelli- 
gent treatment of the principles of rhetorie under the two main 
divisions of the intellectual elements of style and the emotional ele- 
ments of style. It is in accordance with that treatment that he 
conducts his second line of instruction. To the familiar but bar- 
ren teaching of abstract principles he adds a parallel course at once 
intelligent, extended, and fruitful. 

To a discussion of this second line of instruction, Professor Bain 
devotes by far the greater part of his valuable book. In a prelim- 
inary chapter he discusses, under the title of ‘‘ How Not to Do It,”’ 
the plan sometimes adopted of taking up by course some great En- 
glish author and exercising the student at once upon the thought 
and upon the style. This he strongly condemns, and shows by 
copious illustrations from Bacon how inadequate is even so great a 
writer to the needs of a student of English. In a succeeding chap- 
ter are given numerous select examples from a number of modern 
writers, on which are founded extended practice lessons in the in- 
tellectual qualities of style. ‘These cannot but prove of interest and 
value to every teacher of English. ‘They show the method by which 
students should be taught to detect faults in construction and transi- 
tion, and to remedy them. They show at the same time how stu- 
dents should be taught to note excellences and to acquire high 
ideals of literary form. It is difficult to conceive of any exercise 
more likely to serve at once as a means of instruction aud a source 
of inspiration. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Bain is not equally successful 
in his treatment of the emotional qualities of style. That the sub- 
ject presents greater difficulties cannot be doubted. It may, in- 
deed, be questionable whether these qualities can be explicitly 
taught, at least in tke same sense as can the intellectual qualities. 
Clearness, simplicity, the minor means for impressiveness, may be 
fully and explicitly expounded; but pathos, humor, beauty, sub- 
limity, and other qualities of this class cannot be thus easily anal- 
yzed. Their effect can be pointed out, their limits defined, their 
sources to some extent explained, but any attempt to teach methods 
for securing like effects must be largely content with failure. Added 
to this inherent difficulty is the error made by the author in select 
ing from English pvetry all his examples of the emotional qualities. 

Nor is this error lessened by the plea that poetry affords the 
most sustained and perfect examples of the qualities. Whatever 
benefit may be derived from these exercises will be largely due to 
two causes: First, the student’s practical comprehension of the 
pliability and adaptability of the English sentence, and second, his 
just conception of what is excellent in style. The first of these 
corresponds to what De Quincey declared the two capital secrets of 
prose composition ; namely, ** the philosophy of trausition and con- 
nection, and the way in which sentences are made to modify each 
other.’’ ‘The second is the more or less unconscious absorption of 
those ideals of excelleuace which go to make up what we mean by 
taste. Any study of English for rhetorical purposes ought, there- 
fore, to keep these ends in view. But in poetry the student finds 
neither his model nor his inspiration. It is to all intents aud pur- 
poses a new language. He may never use it. If he does it will 
apenas be beeause he was born to it, not because he acquired it. 

'o require a student to spend his time in a study of poetical forms 
is therefore to divert his attention from the real purposes of the 
exercise. In view of this, it isa matter of great regret that Pro- 
fessor Bain did not take his examples of the emotional qualities 
from the prose writers. They may not be so rich in illustration, 
but they are fully adequate to the needs of the ordinary student. 
So long as we have Burke, and De Quincey, and Swift, and Car- 
lyle, and Thackeray, and Hawthorne, we need never want for ex- 
amples of strength, pathos, humor, wit, harmony, beauty, or any 
other of the qualities classed by Professor Bain under the term 
emotional. 

It will be seen that no mention is made, thus far, of drill in En- 
glish composition. In fact the reader of Professor Bain’s book 
will find it a little difficult to determine just what share the author 
would give to composition in his plan of study, and this notwith- 
standing the fact that a whole chapter is devoted to a discussion of 
the question. At the outset Professor Bain assumes that oue very 

ve objection lies against essay writing, and that is that it vio- 
lates what he is pleased to term the most sacred principle in edu- 
cation, namely, *‘ to do one definite thing ata time.’’ ‘This vivla- 


tion gonsists, according to the author, in the fact that “ the lesson 


is a mixed exercise, partly of thought and partly of style.”’ 
Against the paraphrase as an exercise in composition this objection 
eannot be urged, but there are others which the author deems 
equally serious. Here, too, he lays down his “ great prin- 
ciple of teaching,’’ and is apparently gratified to find that the exer- 
cise in question does not conform to it. In this case the non-con- 
formity is made evident somewhat as follows: The teacher ought 
not to call the pupil to account for anything not actually imparted 
in teaching ; the exercise of paraphrasing calls the pupil to account 
for his vocabulary, which was not imparted to him by the teacher ; 
t.erefore, the paraphrase violates a great principle in teaching. 
From these examples of the author's arguments against composition 
it might be inferred that he would reject it utterly from his plan 
of study. But he is not quite so severe as this in his objections. 
While be looks with much disfavor on this seemingly useful and 
even necessary means of acquiring a working knowledge of En- 
glish, he makes with some reluctance the following concession : 

‘*There are various situations, easy to be assigned, wherein 
Essay Writing is a valuable adjunct to study. After the pupils 
have gone through a considerable range of instruction and training, 
they should certainly try their hand at original composition. . . . 
Writing essays to be read at a society, or by friends of one’s own 
standing, is also a great means of culture.’’ 

This seems to be the extent of the concession which Professor 

Bain is prepared to make. It plainly indicates that essay-writing 
would hold but a subordinate place in his scheme for teaching En- 
glish. It brings up for discussion one of the most important ques- 
tions connected with the subject,— a question on which Professor 
Bain will certainly find himself in a minority among educators in 
this country. While most teachers of English will probably agree 
that the exercise of essay writing is often iil-conducted and often 
rendered worthless as a means of instruction, it is very doubtful 
whether mauy will condemn the exercise per se upon the ground 
that it violates the ‘‘ most sacred principle’’ in edueation. The 
suspicion cannot be avoided that the learned professor has been 
somewhat dogmatic in laying down the major premises of the two 
syllogisms by which he disposes of essay writiog and paraphrasing 
in the teaching of English. But whether this be so or not, his con- 
clasion seems a non sequitur. 
It may or may not be a ‘great principle’ in education ‘‘ to do 
one definite thing at atime.’’ If it be, then it is not violated in 
teaching essay writing, because the essay is a unit; not, as Pro- 
fessor Lain would seem to assert, a quality. It is a bad system 
of criticism which seeks to separate the matter from the manner. 
Style is organic, not mechanic; and any treatment of language 
save as a vehicle for thought must prove fruitless, for it in- 
verts the true order and makes an end of what is only a means. 
Accuracy and effectiveness are the two objects that should be kept 
in view in all teaching of English. The first is largely mechanical 
because its basis is mainly grammatical; but the second is organic, 
having to do not with structure as such, but with structure as the em- 
bodiment of thought. In other words, the essay should exhibit the 
characteristic form in which each student expresses himself. So 
viewed, it is valuable in so far as it is an expression of himself, and 
valueless in so far as it is an echo of somebody else. When sub- 
jects are assigned him which are within his range, he will be likely 
to produce a composition characteristic of himself, and hence valua- 
ble as a basis for criticism and vorrection. Properly conducted, the 
exercise in essays is among the most efficient means of developing 
in the student a style which shall be accurate and effective, and, — 
crowning virtue,—natural, 

Of the long and concluding chapter of the book, entitled ‘‘ The 
Definition of Poetry,’’ it is unnecessary to speak in this connection. 
The whole matter is of great interest, but it seems to be foreign to the 
real purpose of the book, and to be added, rather because the 
opportunity to print the essay presented itself than because of any 
relation the essay may have to the teaching of English. There is 
no attempt to connect the subject with previous discussions, and 
no hint, save in the preface, that it is considered by the author as 
a part of his system. 

Of minor faults in Professor Bain’s book there is little need to 
speak, unless it be to encourage the student by exposing the shurt- 
comings of the teacher. The following sentences will illustrate 
these errors in diction and construction into which even the most 
careful writer will at times fall: At page 38 we read, ‘* Sixty 
themes, or therely, are handled in these essays.’’ At page 48, ‘‘ The 
whole of the instruction in higher English might be over/aken in 
such a course.’’ At page 1), ** The beau-ideal textbook, as I con- 
ceive it, is a selection from the great writers, determined by capa- 
bility of illustrating points in style, such as we need to be indoc- 
trinated into, before we commence reading on our own account.’’ 
This last sentence illustrates the most striking fault of Professor 
Bain’s style; namely, a decided preference for Latin words, and a 
somewhat careless and often awkward arrangement of clauses. 
There are, however, very few sentences that fail in clearness, al- 
though the constant interchange of ‘‘I,’’ ‘‘ we,’’ and ‘‘ you’”’ is at 
times confusing. 

Considered as a whole, the book isa valuable contribution to a 
field which has received too little attention. Of textbooks ou Rhet- 
oric, good, bad, and indifferent, there has never been any lack ; 
but there has long been need of a book which should present some 
practical plan whereby fruitful results might be attained in the 
teaching of English. This need Professor Bain has undertaken to 
supply, and although there may be well-grounded differences of 
opinion as to particular features of his plan, there will be no ques- 
tion as to its value as a whole. The book should be in the hands 
of every educator who is charged with the necessary, but often un- 
congenial, duty of teaching English. 


How ro Travev. Hints, Advice, and Suggestions to 
Travelers by Land and Sea all over the Globe. By Thomas W. 
Knox. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 

This little volume is not a guide book, but is rather a guide to 
the guide books, and is worth more than all the guide books put 
We shall be mistaken if this does not revolutionize 
guide-book methods. It is written for Americans, and tells them 
precisely how they ought to travel when they go abroad. It be- 
gins with how to get ready, treats of steamboat life, sea and ocean 
travel, giving explicit directions as to what to do and what not to 
do in sea-sickness. ‘To those who are aceustomed to travel doubt- 
less the details will seem trifling, but it is this element in the book 
that makes it so valuable to thuse who need advice on such matter*. 


together. 


After the Russian of Mme. 
Boston: D. Loth- 


Tue Rusty LIncHet. 
Kokhanovsky. '“y M. M.S. and J. L. E. 
rop Company. Price, $1.25. a 
The interest in Russian literature is increasing rather than dimin- 

ishing, and new mines full of rich thought are constantly opening 

up to the translators, and through them to the general reader. 

The books which first attracted the attention were naturally those 

which deal with the seething and perplexing social and political 

problems with which Russian life teems; but later translations are 
giving us quicter pictures of domestic se+nes ant the lives of the 
pevple. Uf this class is The Rusty Linchpin, a tale which is set in 

a little settlement of the stepprs. The descriptions of natural 


scenery, the customs, habits, and smusemente of the people, are 


— — — 


very interesting, to say nothing of the love story which is brought 
to so happy a termination by the breaking down of a carriage be- 
cause of a faulty lineh-pin. 

This volume contains another story entitled Luhoff Archipovna, 
a tale of Russian provincial life, related by the heroine herself. 
This last is very charming, moving one to smiles and tears alter- 
nately, through its simple narrative, which reveals some of the 
curious domestic customs of these people. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE Binte. By a New York Sunday 
School Superintendent. With an introduction by Rev. J. H. 
Vincent, D.D. New York: E. B. Treat. Price, $2.00, 

This is a curious compilation of curiosities for the curious. It is 
beneath the dignity of the publisher and unfair to Dr. Vincent to 
have his name appear in bold gilt type on the cover of the book as 
having written the introduction, which in reality is only about 
a page in length, and of no earthly value to the reader, who is 
expected to be allured into purchasing the book because of this 
name on the title page and cover. But the book itself has literally 
hundreds upon hundreds of little things, facts and sentiments in- 
geniously arranged, which any Sunday-school teacher or parent 
would be glad to have at hand. 


COMMENTARY ON 
Rice, D.D. 
Price, $1.25. 
The impression that seemed to prevail a few years since, that the 

interest of the public in commentaties was waning, seems not to be 
borne out by the facts. The phenomena upon which such judg- 
ment was based proved to be merely a demand for a change of 
quality rather than a reduction in quantity. Mr. Rice, one of the 
most scholarly and best traveled commentators, has sensed this 
modern tendency of the public taste, and bas given us a volume in 
which he has grouped around each phase the facts, custoins, tra- 
ditions, habits, incidents, and illustrations which serve to furnish 
the material by means of which any reader, scholarly or otherwise, 
may see with great clearness why the truth spoken was uttered, 
when it was, clothed as it was, and how it may be applied in view 
of what then was and now is. There are numerous illustrations, 
the arrangement is admirable, aid the -earned and unlearned 
may with almost equal pleasure aii! profit use it in their studies. 


By Edwin W. 


Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 


WILLIAM 
Edited by Will'au George 


Toe Epirion or THE Works oF 
SHAKESPEARE. Vols. V. and VI. 
Clarke and William Aldis Wright. 12 vols. Cloth, 12.no. New 
York: John B. Alden. Prive, for the set, $6; or, post paid, $7, 
This edition is truly ‘deal for the price, and the opportanity to 
procure it should be improved by all wishing Shakespeare’s works 
in convenient form. An extra volume, to contain a glossary, con- 
cordance, and index to characters, is proposed to make the edition 
available for all uses. 


Nos. 65 anp 66, in Cassell’s National Library, com- 
prise the history of the Earl of Chatham, by Macaulay, and The 
Discovery of Guiana, by Sir Walter Raleigh. ‘ 

THE Congregational Sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety issue Nos. 3 and 4 of the beautiful Vesper Services of song 
and responsive readings, arranged by Rev. Joseph T. Duryea. 


D. AppLeron & Co. announce The College and the 
Church, a volame comprising the various papers published in the 
Forum under the title ‘‘ How I Was Edueated,’”’ and as the ‘‘ Con- 
fessions ’’ of prominent members of various religious denominations. 


Tue life of Rev. George C. Haddock, of Sioux City,— 
who was waylaid and killed last August because he was determined 
that the liquor men of that city should obey the law, — has been 
written by his son, and is published by Fank & Wagnalls of New 
York, in cloth, at $2.00, he author's royalty goes tothe bereaved 
wife, 


‘Tne Interstate Publishing Company, Boston, have just 
issued Primary Fridays, a little book of original and selected reci- 
tations fur the little enes. The selections are admirably chosen, 
every one is appropriate, and mothers and primary teachers will 
find them admirably suited for the very youngest children. Price, 
25 cents. 


AN octavo volume of nearly four hundred pages, with 
tac-similes of the charter of 1650 of Harvard College and of the 
first page of the college records, with engraved views of the college 
in 1821, and containing a full report of the celebration of the 250th 
anniversary of the founding of the college, is nearly ready for 
publication by the college. 

Number Turer, in *'Ticknor’s Paper Series,” is G. 
De Montauban’s The Cruise of a Woman Hater, an amusing tale of 
a woman-hating man trapped into a long voyage with a young widow, 
and the result. The book makes very pleasant reading, and the 
contract of marriage ’’ is especially good, while descriptions of 
the wreck, sea-life, ete., are capital. 


Tue Interstate Publishing Co. (Chicago and Boston) 
have issued inthe ‘* Lakeside Series’’ of supplementary reading, 
The Story Without an End, translated from the German of F. W. 
Carové, by J. C. Pickard; and The Palace of Vanity, from the 
French of Mme. Girardin, by Lucy Wheelock. The two little sto- 
ries are bound together in one pamphlet. 


E. L. Keitoae & Co. will begin at once the publication 
of a series of twelve or more volumes designed for the use of teach- 
ers’ reading circles. A number of these are already arranged for, 
commencing with Dr. Jerome Allen’s Mind Studies for Young 
Teachers, Clifford’s Seeing and Thinking, Froebel’s Autobiography, 
and Colonel Parker’s Reading and Language, ete. These are to 
be printed in clear, large type, on good paper, and bound in heavy 
cardboard covers of uvique design. The price will be 30 cents each. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Kandom Kecollections; by Henry B. Stanton; price, #1 50 ——To Call Her 
Mine; by Walter Besant; price, 20 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Was Shakespeare Shapleigh ’ Edited by Justin Winsor; price, 75 cents, 
—The Phillips Exeter Lectures, 1885-6; price, #1.50.——The Avgons to 
Life; by Theodore T. Munger; price, #150. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
Co. 
9 The Cruise of a Woman Hater; G de Montauban: price, 50 cents ——The 
Sunny Side of Shadow; by Fannie Nichols Benjamin; price, 8100. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. , 
"ee Jenn Spicer Lectures; by Mrs Abby Morton Diaz; price, 60 cents. 
ston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
4 A of US History ; by H C. Symonds; price, £0 cents. New York: 
The Raker & Taylor Co ‘ 
Elements ‘of Botany by Edson S. Bastin, A.M,FR.MS.; price, $2.50, 
Chicago: Evge hard & Co. 
On the Study of Literature; by John Morley; price, 50 cents) New York: 
tian & Co 
Miud Studies for Young Teachers; by Jerome Allen, Ph.D,; price 80 


cents, New York: E.L Kellogg & Lo 
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DIVERS POINTS. 


— In another column will be found an extended 
list of commencement day announcements. We 
would be pleased to receive from parties interested 
similar notices for our next issue. 

—In competition with 66 other candidates, 
Miss Bishop of the Oxford English High School sue- 
ceeded in winning the appointment as principal of 
Holloway College. Reports do not state what pro- 
portion of the vanquished 66 were members of the 
sterner sex. In consideration of their humiliation 
we will refrain from making a rather large guess. 

— Princeton College is making preparations to 
send a delegation to Moscow, Russia, for the pur- 
pose of observing the total eclipse of the sun, 
occurring August 19. Professor C. A. Young, 
the college astronomer, together with Professors 
Libby and MeNeill, make up the party. Professor 
D. P. Todd, of Amherst College, is now in W ash- 
ington making preparations for a trip abroad with 
the same object in view. 

—An exchange says: “School teaching in 
M- is evidently profitable, for three of the 
public school teachers have bought swell driving 
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COMMENCEMENT DAYS. 


Northfield Seminary, Northfield, Mass., June 1s 
St. Peters’ College, New Jersey, June 2). 
High School, Jersey City, N. J., June 30. 
Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City, N. J., June 16. 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., June 2Y. 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, June 27-2". 
State Normal School, River Falls, Wis., June 14 
Norwich University, Northfield, Vt., June 2!- 
3. Baccalaureate sermon by Rev. Howard F. 
Lill, of Montpelier. 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass., June 15.  Bae- 
ealaureate sermon June 12, by President Capen. 
Amherst College, Amberst, Mass., Jane 29. 
Baccalaureate sermon by the president, June 26. 
Hanover Academy, Hanover, Mass., June 17. 
Oration on ‘‘ Education of To-day,’’ by Flavel 5. 
Thomas. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., June 
tev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., orator. 
Westfield State Normal School, Westfield, Mass., 
June 21. Illustrative exercises in teaching during 
the forenoon. Papers on professional subjects by 
members of the senior class in the afternoon. 
Worcester Free Institute, Worcester, Mass., 
June 30. 


teams recently.’’ Can the teacher do anything 
withont having it heralded all over the land ? 
Who knows how long those teams were in prospect ? 
How many curtailings in matters of expense were 
endured for the sake of possessing that one health- 
giving comfort ? 

— Thaough some one’s blundering, reports have 
recently been circulated in the daily press to the 
effect that Mrs. Mark Hopkins bad endowed Mills 
College, California, in honor of her husband, with 
$50,000, The actual fact is, that Mrs. Susan L. | 
Mills, the present principal of this famous school, 
has added $50,000 to its endowment in honor of 
the venerable Mark Hopkins of Williams College, 
who was, as instructor to her husband, deeply 
revered and held in high esteem. 

— Prof. Thomas Spencer Baynes, examiner in 
Logie and Mental Philosophy in the University of 
London, Eng., died last week after a very success- 
ful career in various spheres of labor. As a logi- 
cian, journalist, literateur, educator, and as editor 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, he is widely | 
known both in this country and in England. His 
life was one of unusual industry, and bore such 
fruit as will cause him to be long remembered in 
the hearts of many. 

— By the final settlement of the celebrated Sib- 
ley-Knowles will case (Massachusetts) the follow- 
ing educational institutions receive bequests : Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Technical Institute, for its general 
fund and machine shop, $17,000; Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., $10,000; Psi Upsilon So- 
ciety, Amherst, Mass.; $1,000; Doane College, 
Nebraska, and Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., 
$5,000 each; Atlanta University, Ga., $6,000; 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, W. T., $1,000; 
Amherst College, for a scholarship fund, $3,000. 

— Prof. Charles Siedhorf, formerly a professor 
of chemistry at Heidelburg University, came to 
this country about thirty-five years ago and fora 
time maintained himself by teaching, lecturing, 
translating, and writing for the newspapers. It 
was not long before this means of support failed 
him, and he Jost what little he had been able to 
Jay up by investing in a patent cooking utensil. 
“ast week, at the age of 91 and 92 years respect- 
ively, this unfortunate man and his wife committed 
suicide in order to avoid a lodgment in the poor- 
house. . About twenty-five members of 
the base ball profession have bank accounts vary- 
iar all the way from ten to twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 


— The Ohio Teachers’ Association will hold its 
avnual session in Akron, beginning June 28 and 
closing July 30. 


drill and dress parade, June 17. 
address, June 


sary, June 21. 


Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn., 


June 29. 


Nichols Academy, Dudley, Mass., June 17. 


Address by Hon. Thos. W. Bicknell. 


Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., June 30. 


Bacealaureate sermon, June 26, by Bishop Will- 


ams. Class day, June 23. 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., June 27-2. 


Rev. Reuen Thomas, pastor of the Harvard 
Church, Brookline, Mass., will deliver the corpo- 
ration address. 
baccalaureate sermon. 


President Knox will deliver the 


Marietta College, Marietta, O., June 29. Bae- 


calaureate sermon, June 26, by President Eaton, 


Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, June 16. 


Graduating exercises at {50 4a, m. Class recep- 
tion at 8.00 p, m. 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 


Commencement and graduating exercises of the 
preparatory school, June 16. 
school of music, June 17. 
by President Martin, June 19, 
School of Fine Arts, June 20, 
semi-centennial of the University. June 21. Meet- 
ing of the Society of the Alumni, June 22. 

ating exercises of the senior class, June 23. 


Commencement of 
Baccalaureate sermon 
Exhibition of 
Celebration of the 


Gradu- 


New London High School, New London, Conn., 


July 2. 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City. Battalion 
Bacealaureate 
Class day exercises, June 20, 
Law class graduation, June 21. Alumni anniver- 
Inauguration of President Schaef- 
fer, June 22. 

Central University of Iowa, Pella, June 15. 
Alumni address by Hon. 8. F. Prouty, ’77, June 
14. Baccalaureate sermon by President L. A. 
Dann, June 12. 

Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, Ia., June 16. 
Baccalaureate sermon, June 12. Philomathi com- 
mencement, June 13. Athenian commencement, 
June 14. Meeting of alumni, June 15, Class 
day, June 15. 

Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., June 
22. LDaccalaureate sermon, June 19, by the Rev. 
David Waters, D.D., of the North Reformed 
Church, Newark. Addresses before the literary 
societies by Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D., June 
21.  President’s reception on the evening of 
June 22. 

Princeton College, Princeton, N. J., June 
140th anniversary. 

South Jersey Institute, Bridgeton, N. J., June 
16. Sermon before graduating class by Rev. Dr. 
Pidge of Philadelphia, June 12. Music soirée 
June 13. Oration before the literary societies 
June 14. Meeting of Alumni Association June 15. 


| Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
Anniversary addresses by the graduating class, 
June 16. Baccalaureate sermon, June 12, by 
*rof. Egbert C. Smyth. 
College, Brunswick, Me., June 
Baccalaureate sermon by President Hyde, June 
19. Graduating exercises of the Medical School, 
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June 22. Alumni meeting, June 23. f 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., June 15. 
Business meeting of the alumni on the same day. 
Baccalaureate sermon, Jane 12, by Bishop Edward 
G. Andrews. Class day exercises June 13. 
Colby Academy, New London, N. H., June 22. | 
Oration by J. Osear Teele, Esq., of Boston. Miss 
E. A. Kimball, of Worcester, will present the 
chronicles. 
Brown University, Providence, R. 1., June 15. | 
Bacealaureate sermon by President Robinson, 
2, and address before religious societies, by 


June | 
Alumni reunion 


Rey. O. P. Gifford, of Boston. 
June 14. 

Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass., June | 
21. Baccalaureate sermon, June 18, by Charles 
W. Hill, of Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA.— The fifth annual meeting of the 
Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Maxinkuckee Lake, June 28, 29, and 30. 


Tuesday Evening. 
7.30.—Inaugural Address; Pres. D, D, Luke, late Supt. 
of Ligonier Schools. 
Wednesday Morning. 
9.00,— “Moral Training in the Public Schools ;” Alpheus 
Me Taggart, of State Normal School 
10 00.—* Philosophy of Expression;” Miss Tessa J. 
Crocker, teacher of Delsarte System of Expression, 
Logansport. 
11.00. —** More Knowledge for the Teacher;”’ Henry 
Gunder, Supt. North Manchester schools. 
Afternoon Session. 
2.00 —“ Victor Hugo;” Hon. Harvey M. LaFollette, 
State Supt of Public Instruction. 
2.30.—"* That Upon Which We Work,— the Taught;”’ 
H. B, Jacobs, Supt. State Inst. for Education of the Blind. 
Evening Session. 
7 45.—“ Leadership Oscar J, C 
Economy, Purdue University. 
Thursday Morning. 
9 00.—" United States History in the High School;” 
W. H. Mace, Normal School, De Pauw University. 
10,00.—** Co-operation of Parents;”’ Principal North 
Side schools, Logansport. 
11.00.—** Course of Study for the High School; ” W. B. 
Van Gorder, Supt. Noble County schools, 
Afternoon Session. 
130.—“ The Schooi’s Place in Education ;"” James F. 
Scull, Supt. Rochester schools. 
2.30 —Paper, W. R. Snyder, Prin. High School, Muncie. 
3 30.—Reports of Committees, Election of Officers, etc 


raig, Prof. Political 


The headquarters of the Association will be at the 
Palmer House, where the meetings will be held. Rates 
to members of the Association will be $150 per day. Usual 
reduction on return railroad tickets will probably be 
granted. E W. Wright, Supt Kendallville schools, acting 
chairman of Executive Committee. 


Missouni.—The twenty-sixth annual session of 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association is to be 
held at Sweet Springs, Brownsville, June 21, 22, 
and 23. 

Tuesday Morning. 

Address of Welcome; W. N. Doyle, Brownsville. Re- 
aponse, Anthony Haynes, Boonville. “ Narrowing Ten. 
dency of the Teacher’s Calling;’’ J. Fairbanks, Spring- 


field. “ Temperance Teaching in the Public Schools 
under Missouri Laws;” Mrs. Clara Hoffman, Kansas City, 
Afte rnoon Session—Normal School Section, 

*Ideas,—Words;" J. U. Barnard, Kirksville. ‘ Mis- 
souri State Normal Schools;” G. L. Osborne, Warrens 
burg. “ Memory;” F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis, 

Grammar School Section. 

“What Geographical Ideas Constitute the Highest 
Knowledge Practicable in the Schoolroom of To day ’” 
L. E. Wolfe, Moberly. “ Arithmetic ;" T. R Vickroy 
St. Louis. ‘“Grammar;” J. T. Buchanan, Kansas City: 

Evening Session. 

, “The Model Teacher;” Rev. 8. J. Niccols, D.D., St 
souls, 
as Wednesday Morning. 

: Psychology in its Relation to the School Teachers’ 
8S 8. Columbia. Teachers’ Institutes; 
*. D. Shannon, Louisiana. “ Physical Exercises in i 
Puhlic Schools;” Carl Betz, Kansas City. “ The a 
asa Ae fa a Teacher, and a Citizen ;” J. H. Pelham, 


Hanniba 
fternoon Session— College Section. 


A 
“English in Colleges ;” W. A. Franz, Fayette. “A 


©. D, Adams, Springfield, “ The 
College; ” J. G. Clark, Liberty. 
District School Section. 

Methods of Teaching in Country Schools ;” T. E. Spen- 
cer, Marshall. “ Extent of Work in Country Schools; "” 
Dobson, Carrollton. “ An Tilinois Plan of Grading 
and Supervising Country Schools;’’ H, M, Hamill, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

Evening Session. 

“The Mechanical Element in Poetry;” Rey. Richard 

Cordley, D.D,, Lawrence, Kansas. 
High School Section 
V. B. Dixon, St. 

What Shou!d it 
Chemistry in the 
The Work of 


Thursday Morning 

The Office of the High School; B. 

Louis. The High School Curriculum, 
Embrace? J. Holloway. Sedalia 

High School; T. Berry Smith, Fayette. 


‘the Academy; G.S Ramsey, Kidder. 


F Primary School Section. 
Primary Observations; Miss Grace A. Martin, Kansas 


City. Exercises, — Recreative and Instructive ; W. J. 
Hawkins, Nevada. Primary Arithmetic; Miss A M. 
Kaley, Hannibal. Primary Reading; Wm. ©. Dyer, St, 


Louis. 
Afternoon Session. 


School Legislation, Pastand Recent; W. T. Carrington, 

Jetferson City. School Supervision; E. H. Long, St. Louis, 
Evening Session. 

Common Schools as They Were, Are, and Should Be; 


| Francis W. Parker, Normal Park, Ill. 


The Missouri Teachers’ Academy and the Sum- 
mer School of Science and Pedagogies will meet. 
in joint session at Sweet Springs, June 24-30), 1887, 
immediately following the State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—On the 15th inst. Franklin 
and Marshall College will hold a jubilee at Lan- 
caster, commemorating fifty years since the full 
establishment of the ‘‘ junior member”’ of the 
firm, and one hundred years since Benjamin Frank- 
lin laid the corner-stone of the former. They were 
united in 1852, and receive the patronage of the 
reformed (late “‘ German reformed ’’) church. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— Earthquakes in Italy. 

— Cyclone at Sandusky, O. 

— Canon Wilberforce in Boston. 

— More yellow fever at Key West. 

— Disastrous landslide in Switzerland. 

— Earthquake in the Province of Quebec. 

— Brewers’ strike in Philadelphia at an end. 

— The Hawaiian queen has arrived at Liverpool. 

— The half-breeds in Manitoba making trouble. 

— Gaudaur won the race with Hanlan at Chi- 
cago. 

— Sherman talks polities to the Illinois Legis- 
lature. 

— Cardinal Rampalla made Papal Secretary of 
State. 

— Spain is developing a strong protective sen- 
timent. 

— An Indian outbreak in the Northwest im- 
minent. 

— Great trouble experienced in forming a jury 
for Jake Sharp. 

— Editor O’Brien in Boston last week, now in 
New York City. 

— May witnessed a decrease of $8,888,987 in 
the public debt. 

— The Opera Comique fire resulted in the 
death of 130 persons. 

— Certain New York City hotels ignored tho 
liquor law last Sunday. 

— Prevalent opinion that the new French Min- 
stry will promote peace. 

— The Ameer of Afghanistan has defeated the 
Ghilseis at Ghushnee. 

— Hereafter the National Opera Company will 
dispense with the ballet. 

— England has been ceded the island of Cyprus 
by the Sultan of Turkey. 

— Veto of the Vedder liquor tax bill by Gov- 
ernor Hill of New York. 

— Ex-Vice-President William A. Wheeler died 
at Malone, N. Y., on the 4th inst. 

— Soldiers use the bayonet on troublesome 


| strikers, in Belgium, wounding many. 


Reduced Railroad Fares 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 


Stern’s Summer Sc 


AND 


hool of Languages, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., TORE HELD JULY 11 to AUG. 12, 1887. 


RAILROAD CIRCULAR 


NOW READY, 


Feachers in New York, New England, and the West have unusual opportunities to 


reach 


this summer. Send for particulars. 


Five Languages. 
Twenty Departments. 


wr Tuition and Board Low. 


Address 
WALTE 
or CHARLES F, KING, President, BOSTON 


Saratoga, and also atte » great Education: i 
watoga, and also attend the great Educational Meetings, AT REDUCED RATES, 


Twenty-Five Instructors. 


Three Hundred Lectures. 


RS. PARKER, Manager, READING, MAss, ; 
HIGHLANDs, Mass. 


The Literary 


Standard Publications ; lowest pr 
books sent for EXAMINATION before payment 

U4-PAGE CATALOGUE free. JOHN B. Al 
Lakeside Building, Chicago, Il. 


Please mention this paper, 


evolution. 


NOT sold by Booksellers ; 
Teference being given. 
isher, 393 Pearl St., New York, or 


ices ever known. 
satisfactory 
sDEN, Publ 


CAN 
Minnesota and Dakota. 


The Yellowstone Park. 


‘Montana. 


Oregon and Washington. 


ALASKA, “Land of the 
Midnight Sun.’ 


with the remarkable scenery of the coun 
ner of life, religion, ete 


tiful harbor, equal in man 
trip on this continent. 


EXCURSION RATES VERY LOW, 


: Address, or call on, at once for maps, rates, 
tn charge Northern Pacific Excursions, 


TEACHERS’ EXCURSIONS 
Journeys Through Wonderland! 
Teachers and Their Tourist Friends 


y respects to that of Naples; and enjoy the finest an 


Our illustrated descriptive pamphlet, Wonderland, describes it all 


HROUH NORTHWEST! 


THE 


VISIT 


With their grand prairies and wheat fields, their 
beautiful lakes, and rapidly gkpwing towns. 


The Switzerland of America, with its magnificent 
Scenery, its great mountains, its romantic views, 
its splendid waterfalls, its remarkable geysers. 


And its gold and silver mines, cattle ranches, and 
wonderful Rocky Mountain scenery. 


With the great Columbia River, Mount Hood with 
its glaciers, the Cascade, and Coast Mountains, 
and see the new wonders of the Pacific Coast. 


Also a splendid sail by steam from Puget Sound. 
via Vietoria, through the S 
Mountains of the Northw 
Settlemen 

the most wonderful of the Mount Deletmathar Peng 
-» of the natives of Southern 


traits, among the Islands and the 
est Coast, to the strangely inter- 
its of Alaska ; become familiar 
y mountains; explore Muir Glacier, one of 
; study the manners and customs, dress, man- 
Alaska ; visit Sitka the Ca ital, with its beau- 

a most satisfactory 


Enjoyment and Recreation of Mind 
and Body without Stint. 


Sent on application. 


and all the information, THOS. W. BICKNELL, 
GLOBE BUILDING, Boson, 


= 
| | 
| 
at 
| 
4 
‘ 
| — 


June 9, 1887. 
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— Earthquakes in Californiaand Nevada. The 
Hot Springs near Carso. City reported dry. 

— Editor O’Brien refuses to identify himself 
with the labor movement in New York City. 

— Five thousand German-Americans witnessed 
the unveiling of the soldiers’ monument at Chicago. 

_— Many Americans in London are paying as 
high as $150 for a window from which to view the 
Queen, June 21. 

_— Very extensive fire at Hamburg, Germany. 
Vessels and quays destroyed to the amount of sev- 
eral million marks. 

— Since the recent eyclone at Calcutta, nothing 
has been heard from a certain local steamer with 
750 souls on board. 

—A French cotton mill destroyed by fire. 
Loss 500,000 francs. Two thousand employees 
thrown out of work, 

—A Vienna newspaper suggests making the 
Pope king of Jerusalem, and removing to that city 
th: seat of the papacy. 

— ‘lhe French Government is charged with en- 
couraging the scheme of sending to America liber- 
ated New Caledonia convicts. 

— Nogales, Arizona, visited by an earthquake 
and cyclone, notwithstanding the name of the 
town seems to contradict the fact. 

— Reports from Hungary state that the dykes 
along the Theiss River have given way, inundating 
fifty miles of territory. Damage amounts to 
£1,000,000. 

— A falling candle in the Roman Catholic Ca- 
thedral at Chihuahau, Mexico, caused a panic 
which resulted in the crushing to death of many 
women and children. 

— A cireus catastrophe at Neschen, Germany, 
on the 5th inst. A storm arose which blew the 
roof of the building off. The hanging lamps poured 
a stream of burning petroleum over a vast audi- 
ence. Walls collapsed. Fearful panic. Three 
hundred injured. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN GASTRITIS AND NERVOUSNESS, 

Dr. W. J. Harris, Resident Physician, Good 
Samaritan Hospital, St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘* It has 
achieved great results in several chronic cases of gas- 
tritis, and afforded great relief to very many cases 
of extreme nervousness resulting from debility of 
the digestive organs.”’ 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 
GOING TO CHICAGO. 


DELIGHTFUL RESORTS. 


Colorado has become famous for its pict- 
Its 
lofty, snow-capped peaks, awe-inspiring 


uresque scenery and delightful climate. 


caiions, and green-verdured valleys, together 
with its hot and cold mineral springs and 
baths, are attracting the tourists in greater 
numbers every year. So also are the beau- 
tiful lakes, attractive mountain and lake 
scenery, as well as the excellent hunting 
and fishing facilities of the Northwest, be- 
coming every day more and more popular 
as tourists’ resorts. 


The Burlington route, C. B. and Q. R. R.,, 


runs through daily trains to the above 
points, equipped with all modern conven- 
iences and appliances. During the sum- 
mer months the “ Burlington’ 
sale excursion tickets from Chicago to all 


principal tourists’ resorts west and north- 


also has on 


west, among which may be mentioned Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, or Pueblo, Col., 
round trip, $50 ; Salt Lake City, or Ogden, 
Utah, round trip, $75; Portland, Oregon, 
round trip, $110; 
Park, round trip, $95; St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, round trip, $21. Excursions to 
California are also run via the Burlington 
on given dates in each month, at greatly 
reduced rates of fare. 

For the benefit of the teachers attending 


the annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association wishing to go to Califor- 
nia, a special excursion has been arranged 
to leave Chicago July 16 via C. B. & Q., 
Denver & Pike’s Peak, through the Royal 
Gorge and Grand Cajon of the Rocky 
Mountains, over Marshall Pass and through 
Salt Lake City. Fare for the round trip, 
$80 from Chicago. Going passage good 
for 30 days, returning passage good for six 
months. 

Should your trips to any of these resorts 
be made in connection with your attendance 
at the teachers’ meeting to be held in Chi- 
cago, full information can be obtained in 
regard to trains and rates of fare of Jas. 
Wallace, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
C. B. & Q. R.R., 211 Clark street, Chicago ; 
or, when ready to start, call on your near- 


est ticket agent, or address W. S. Condell, 
|N. E. Pass. Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., 306 


| Washington street, Boston, Mass.; or, R | 


| Tenbroeck, General Eastern Agent, 317 
| Broadway, N. Y.: or to Alfred Bunker, 
| Boston Highlands, Mass., who has charge 
of the New England arrangements for 
these excursions. 


Go to the educational convention at Chicago, 


\T he shortest, cheapest, and most attractive route. 


| No long, tedious, roundabout journey through the | 


dreary wilds of Canada. Only one night in the 
lears. Side trips to Burlington and Saratoga, and 
| stop over at Niagara Falls. ‘Tickets good on any 
train. Special cars, if desired, for parties of 
twenty-five or more. Special excursion train, July 
'9. Send for circulars giving full details to Alfred 
‘Bunker, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


PALACES ON WHEELS. 


A FIT NAME FOR THE SLEEPING CARS ON 
THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL LINE. 

The sleeping cars which the Wisconsin Central 

, is operating on the run between Chicago, Milwau- 
| kee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth, are veri- 
‘table palaces on wheels. At the front entrance of 
the car is a little hallway, in which there is a 
room. In this little room is one of the Blake 
| steam-heaters. The room is lined with zine, and 
is as nearly fire-proof as it is possible to make it. 

|The ladies’ toilet is a marvel of ingenuity and 
‘beauty. Variegated marbles, inlaid woods, silver 
| trimmings, even combs, brushes, towels, soap, ete. 
| The drawing-room comes next, and aside from the 
seats is a regular divan in sky-blue velvet. The 
interior of the walls of this room is in embossed 
leather, colored in antique bronze and gold. The 
car proper consists of twelve sections, in light- 
colored inlaid woods, ‘The seats are high oaks 
with head-rests, and upholstered with red velvet; 
the floor is covered with rich, Wilton carpets. All 
the trimmings are in silver, and every section has 
its button, a slight pressure on which summons the 
porter. These electric bells are in every depart- 

ment of the car. Full length, French plate mir- 
rors, on all sides, reflect the images of the passen- 


| gers. The tapestry is of the richest Turkish de- 
signs, and the bedding is all that art and comfort 
can suggest. The rear section of the car is 
set apart for smoking rooms and gentlemen’s 
toilet. These are finished in antique oak, and the 
seats are in sea-green velvet. It is, in short, a 


Yellowstone National | next July, and go by the Boston & Albany line.! complete poem of luxury, taste, and elegance. 


The trucks on these cars consist of twelve 36- 
inch paper wheels of the Allen pattern. Among 
the necessities of the car are the famous Westing- 
house air-brake and the Miller coupler and buffer. 
A person can gain no idea of the wonderful per- 
fection a car can be brought to until he sees those 
now on the trains of the Wisconsin Central. An- 
other point which the traveler will appreciate is, 
that porters are not permitted to take tips. 


TEACHERS, 


You will find just the book you want in 


Maglott’s Manual of Geography, 


For Preparing for Recitation or Examination. 
Third Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
NOTHING LIKE IT PUBLISHED. 


A Complete Treatise on 
Mathematical, Physical, Political, and 
Descriptive Geography. 
Thoroughly Classified in a manner exceedingly in- 
teresting and that cannot fail to commend itself to 
teachers. Completely Indexed. May be used asa 
Textbook, or adapted to any series of textbooks. A 
chapter of History added to the description of each 

country or section. 


450 pages, 6x 84, cloth sides, leather back. 
Sent Postage Paid for $1.50. 


Address L. J. KEMP, Publisher, 
622 b ADA, OHTO, 
SUMMER COURSES IN CHEMISTRY 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

The 13th Annual Session of these courses will open 
July 11th, and continue six weeks, under the direc. 
tion of ARTHUR ComEY, Ph.D. (Heidelberg, Ger- 
many). Instruction will be given in General Chem- 
istry, Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, and 
Organie Chemistry. A course based on Prof. Cooke’s 
pamphlet of requirements in Chemistry for admission 
to Harvard College will also be given. Special atten- 
tion given to advance students in all branches. The 
instruction is given practically in the laboratory, 
supplemented by experimental lectures. The courses 
are especially designed for teachers in secondary 
schools, and are open both to men and women. Fee, 
$25. For further information, address 

Dr. ARTHUR M. CoMEY, 
Harvard Chemical Laboratory, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Ss. S. HAMILL, 
159 22d Street, Chicago, [ll., 


Author of “ New Science of Elocution,”’ 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE ist, 1887, 
SEOOND JOLY 18th, 1887. 


Seaside Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy, 


THREE WEEKS; 
30 Eminent Instructors. 


July 18 to Aug. 5. 
350 Lectures. 


REASONABLE SUMMER BOARD. 


HowLanpD Ocean Grove : 
first-class houses at same rates. 


Form clubs now! Many have reported ; largest from Pennsylvania,—26 members. 
Send for Circulars to 


or to 


Boating, Bathing, Tally-ho Coaches, ete. 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, * 
77 Court St., Newark, N. J. 


$5.00 a week, two in a room; 50 guests. Many other smaller 
Excellent board at convenient localities at $5.00 and $6.00 a week. 
‘avorable Club Rates. 


A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, 
208 Lexington St., East Boston, Mass. 


Drill on Latin Inflection 


By means of cards, covering the five Declensions of 
Nouns, Goamumetion of the Verb sum and of the four 
regular Verbs, with eareful directions. 

A sure way of fixing the Latin Inflection. Highly 
recommended by those who are using it. 
Put up in neat box, 75 cents per box, prepaid. 
Special discount for introduction. 
DRILL-CARD OF LATIN PRONOUNS, 5 cents per 
Address 

F. H. KIRMAYER, 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


copy, 45 cents per dozen. 


Golleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


SO MM 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


SHESsrownw 


July i2th to August 135th, IS87, 


At WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, ©. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Pres’t. 


The course will embrace lectures and drill with the President in voice culture, physical training or 
Lectures and readings by those eminent in Literature or Oratory. 
For further information or circular, address 

L. M. SAUNDERSON, A.M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


gesture drill, rendering, and analysis. 
Ali pupils will have daily drill with the president. 
eow 


The National School of Elocution & Oratory. 


SUMMER SESSION.—July_5th_to Aug. 13th.—]3th SEASON, 


ANN ARBOR, 
MICH. 


Teachers, and all classes of students. 
JOHN H. BECHTEL, Seo’y, 


The course of instruction is comprehensive ( Univ. of Mi chigan 
and thoroughly practical, being especially 
adapted to the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers 
Facilities unexcelled. 


Buildings. 


1127 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


Send for full descriptive circular to 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4? Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. _ 


Qonoes OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 


_ PROFESSIONAL. 


SLOCUTION AND ORATORY. Instruction given at 
the Saratoga National Summer Schoo! of Methods. 


For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. _ 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Eleec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROKR, Sec’y. 
QEASIDE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


“The Sauveur Summer 


Removed from Amherst, Mass., 
and Burlington, Vt., to 


FACULTY, 22 TEACHERS. 


Attendance 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 


College of Languages. 


12TH SESSION, 


July to August 19th. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free b 
B. W. PUTNAM, 


592 z Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


last year, 460 Students. TUITION, $20. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, Spanish, Modern Greek, the Romance Languages, Latin, 
Ancient Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Comparative Grammar of the English Language, the Formation of Modern 
English, English Literature, and Rhetoric; a Training Class of Teaching according to the Natural Method ; 
a Course of Physical Culture.—French and German Classes for Children. 

For BOARD and ROOMS, and also for REDUCED RAILROAD FARES, address the Manager, A. C. 


MATTOON, Oswego, N. Y. 
The circular and programme may be had of F. 
Information concerning the College will be given, a 


Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, 23 Union Square, New York 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 3800 Locust PHiLADELPHIA, PA. 


W. Christern, New York, or Carl Schoenhof, Boston. 
nd Catalogues furnished at the Teachers’ Agency of 


PEDAGOGY COLLEGE: SUMMER SCHOOL 


At Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A Summer School of Advanced Pedagogy will be 
held at Ann Arbor, Mich., extending 
From Aug. 8 to Aug. 20, 1887. 
Prof. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Michigan, 
will be the Director and will deliver 24 Lectures. 


Arrangements will be made for daily discussions 
by the leading teachers present, for conference and 


comparison of views by all. 
Tuition fees and Board rates very reasonable. 


Send for circulars, an oe particulars, or send in 
embers, 
your names as m L. ©. HULL, 
Principal of the Detroit High School; 
R. HALSEY, 


or L. 
Supt. of Battle Creek (Mich.) Public Schools. 


— or — 


LANGUAGES, CHEMISTRY, ART, MUSIC, SYNTAX, and LITERATURE. 
Five Weeks --- July 6th to August 9th. 


Twenty-two Teachers and Lecturers. 


Thirty-six Classes, D 
E 


Professor W. 8. TYLER, of Amherst College, wri 
the ‘natural method’ of learning languages with a 
and good in the ‘old ways’ of classical study, and r 
haps, as it can be realized in half-a-dozen weeks of a 


aily, in Nine Languages. 
xcursions and Picnics on Saturdays. 


tes: “The School unites all that is new and true in 
ll that the experience of ages has proved to be wise 
ealizes the ideal of a school of languages as well, per- 
summer vacation.” 


For Cirewlar and Program address 


(Mention this paper.] 


Professor W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


ENSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 


for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further fey apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars, ete., address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. _ 


N ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, address 
E. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
Grate NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 


For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 


2 
| : 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 
— 
j 
| 
| | 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
ee ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established ; 
Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and | : 
if 
| 
| 
| 
| | 


. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Author. Publisher. ‘ 

i ‘ Carlyle & Goethe Macmillan & Co, NY 2 
The Inetitutes. - . Justinianus “ “ 1 50 
The Purpose of the Ages. - - or 110 
Greek Seulpture - - ° “ “ 1 40 
On the Study of Literature. - Morley Kellogg & Co. NY 80 
Roundabout to Moscow Boutou Appleton & Co, N_ 
: - Gilmore 
Principles of Education Practically Applied. Gresaweed “ “ “ 25 
The Great Hesper. - : bs 50 
Dick’s Wandering - - - - - - & Taylor Co 60 
Teme i Symonds The Baker ¢ ay Co 
Episodes in a Life of Adventure. - 100 
The Flamingo Feather. - . as 1 2! 

Method A to Education. Serbati Heath & Co, 
Ned Melbourne’s Mission Hillock D Lothrop & Co, Boston 
How Bennie Did It . . We 7 50 

The Confessions of Claud - Faw ett BU 
The Cruise of a Woman Hater. . adhere gy an “ “ 100 
The Sunny Side of Shadow. - enjan : vd 
The Phillips Exeter Lectures, 1885-6. ° Houghton, Mifllin, & Co : +4 
Colonial Ballads. - - - Chas Geribner’s Sens, 1 26 


In Old Virginia. - ‘ _ 
PUBLISHERS NOTES | CorRESPONDENTS of daily papers who ask 
the editor questions sometimes vet funny answers. 
is ¢ m the World: 
THE special attention of teachers and school! — woma y-five vears of 
officers is invited to the timely advertisement of age, anxious to study medicine, and aim possessed of 
Mr. Bell, inthis issue of the JouRNAL. Now is | average abilities. What steps are necessary’ 
the time to have arrangements made for new black- | Lhe first step to learn 
- boards, during the coming vacation, where they | letter 8 
are needed. Mr. Bell claims that he supplies the Your name anc give your address. 
smoothest and most silicious surface in the mar- NOT SO. 
ket, perfectly black, and free from gloss. His) The first step is to procure a Dixon's American 
boards erase easily and are not injured by heat. Graphite Pencil, which will enable you to write 
His prices are reasonable. Address him at 24 | your letter beautifully clear and distinct, and will 
Portland street, Boston, Mass., for estimates on) so relieve yon from the nervous accompaniment of 
new work or for repairing old boards. pen writing that yon eannot possibly forget to add 
your name and address. 
IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, a 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop p . 
at the GRAND UNION Hove, opposite Grand Cen-| ADVICE Sooth- 
tral Depot. \ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- | oathan teeth, It elena the little sufferer at once ; 
Say. , an plan. Elevators and all | produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, | child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
stages, railroads to depots. You)‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
ean live better for less money at the Grand Union whi " 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
Tux attenti | best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
ALE attention of our readers 1s called to the ad-| trom teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 
vertisement, Safe st of all TInvestments,’’ of ¢ reorge 
Wallace, agent for W. B. Clark & Co., of Minne- 
apolis, who offers 7 per cent. and 8 per cent. loans} — Harvard boys call the female department of 
on Minnesota and Dakota farms and on Minneap- the university the ‘‘ Ann X.’’—Burlington Free 
olis city property. | Press. 


The Teachers’ Favorite. | 
Union Pactvic RAILWAY. 


Lowest Rates, Best Accommodations, Shortest, Quickest, 


— 
COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, and OREGON, 
IDAHO, MONTANA, NEVADA, and WYOMING. 


The Rocky Mountain Resorts: 


DENVER, MANITOU, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
IDAHO SPRINGS, SALT LAKE CITY, 
PIKE’S PEAK, GRAY’S PEAK, THE SIERRAS, Ete. 


13° For maps, folders, information, ete., call on or address 
M. T. DENNIS, Gen'l Agt., T. B. GAULT, Gen’'l Agt., 
290 Washington Street, Boston. 57 Clark Street, Chicago. 


Chicago ! 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


To See Any Places, or Any Thing of Interest on the Way, 


TAKE THE 


Boston & Albany Railroad. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE TRACK AND DIRECT ROUTE 


Selling Excursion Tickets to Chicago for the National Educational Association Meeting. 


STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS: 


ma VARY LOW RATES! 


fleme Stationery and Paper Go., 


59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 
SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


tes" Send for Price Lists. 
EXCURSION RATES AND SPECIAL TRAIN ARRANGEMENTS 


— FROM — 


NEW ENGLAND TO CHICAGO, 


NNING THROUGH SOLID, WITHOUT CHANGE, TO THE 


National Educational Association. 


A SPECIAL TRAIN of elegant Pullman Sleeping Cars will leave Boston, Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., on Saturday, July 9, 1887, at 2.00 Pp. M.; passing the beautiful Lake Walden, Concord, 
the home of New England’s classic sage ; through the city of Fitchburg, over the hills of New Hampshire 
in the shadow of Mount Monadnock, to the Valley of the Connecticut, halting at Bellows Falls, Central Ver- 
mont Railroad, for supper at 6.00P.mM. Resuming the journey, the train winds along by the turbulent 
streams, upland valleys, and verdant hillsides of the Green Mountain State, whose star never sets, over the 
more level plains near Champlain’s historic shores, through the tubular Victoria Bridge, and reaches 
Montreal at 4.00 A.M. 

SuNDAY, July 10. An Early rise will permit the enjoyment of the rare privilege of hearing High Mass 
chanted in Notre Dame Cathedral, St. Peter’s Church, and others of the largest and finest Catholic churches 
on this continent, as well as attendance at Christ Chureh (English), Cathedral, and other numerous 
Protestant churches. 

The completion of the Boulevard Road up the face of Mount Royal affords a view of scenery unsurpassed. 
Leave Montreal (Grand Trunk Railway) 7.30 Pp. M., arrive at Toronto (Canada’s Queen City) 7.30 A. M., 
Monday, July 11 ; stopping for breakfast, a visit to the University and other public buildings, leaving 10.00 
A.M. (Grand Trunk Railway), arriving Point Edward 4.00 p. M., stopping here two hours for late dinner. 
The Grand Trunk Railway have recently commenced tunneling the Detroit River at this point. 

Leave Port Huron, opposite Point Edward (Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway) 7.00 Pp. M., Central 
Standard time, arriving at Flint 9.30 p. M., Lansing 11.00 p. M., Battle Creek 12.15 A. M., South Bend 2.45 
A. M., Valparaiso 4.45 A. M., Chicago 7.00 A. M., Tuesday, July 12. 

Fare from Boston for the Round Trip, going and returning by above route, $22.00, with priv- 
ilege of side-trip from Toronto to Niagara Falls and return without extra charge. 

Those desiring to return via the Thousand Islands, and enjoy the exciting trip down the Rapids of the 
River St. Lawrence, can do so by payment of $2.50 extra to ticket agent of the Richelieu and Ontario Navi- 
gation Company’s steamers on the dock at Kingston. 

Going via above route to Chicago and returning direct via Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway, Great 
Western Division Grand Trunk Railway and Niagara Falls, thence via West Shore Railroad, Hoosac Tun- 
nel Route, Fitchburg Railroad, to Boston a®25.00. 

Persons desiring to go and return by these routes by regular trains, in advance of the “ special train,” 
can have the benefit of the above reduced rates. 

The above rates include a “Coupon” in each “ Round Trip Ticket,” reading as follows: ‘* This coupon 
entitles the original purchaser, on presentation to the Treasurer of said National Educational Association, 
to a certificate of membership for one year in said Association.” The certificate of membership presented 
to the Secretary of the National Association, with the return portion of the ticket, shall entitle the original 
purchaser to the official stamp of the Secretary, which shall be necessary to make the said ticket good for 
the return trip. 

PULLMAN CAR FARES ON SPECIAL TRAIN. One double lower or upper berth (will accommodate two 
persons, if desired), $5.00. 

Reduced rates for Meals have been obtained for those going on the special train. 

Tickets will be good going July 5 to arrive in Chicago until July 15, inclusive ; good returning until 
Sept. 10, to arrive at the starting point, inclusive. 

For fares from other points in New England, particulars regarding Pullman accommodations and full 
information, call or send for “* National Educational Folder,” free at 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD OFFICE, 260 Washin ton St., Boston, or 
FITCHBURG BAILROAD OFFICE, 260 Washington St., Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, 
GEN’L PAss’R AGENT, Fircupure R. R, 


W. CUMMINGS, 
GEN’L PAss’R AGt., CENTRAL VERMONT R. R. 


Only One Night Between Boston and Chicago! Time nua Expenses 


De Cireulars giving full information as to Tickets, Routes, Rates, ete., ete., may be had| WV. W-SteTson, Supt. State Normal School, Auburn. 


by addressing 
ALFRED BUNKER, 
Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


A. S. HANSON, 
General Passengee Agent, 
Boston, MAss. 


MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
W. A. Ropison, Supt. of Schools, Franklin Falls. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


GEN, T. J. MorGAN, Prin. State Normal School, 
Providence. 


VERMONT. 
8S. W. LANDon, Prin. High School, Burlington. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
A. MESERVE, Master of Bowdoin School, Boston. 


A Christian Home WANTED, 


For a weary Teacher, among the Franconi f 
nia (N. H.)| Ina first-class (Mass.) High School, next 
Mountains for the Summer. Those seeking rest, Rey of some experience in teaching, a pane BE ul 
ege, to teach Mathematics, English Literature, 


health, comfort, and pleasure, with good board, on | C 
the most reasonable terms, should apply early for and Vocal Music. Salary $550 to $600 
full particulars ORCUTT Apply at once to 
CUTT, Manager , HIRAM ORCUTT, M 
. E. Bureau of Education, N. E. Bureau of Edueation, 


A. P. MARBLE, Supt. of Schools, Worcester. 


C. F. MESERVE, Prin. Oak St. School, Springfield, 


MARK Pitman, Prin. Wolsey School, New Haven. 


Eastward Bound-Excursion Rates from Chicago to New England. 


THE CHICACO AND GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Will sell Excursion Tickets f 
England seaside resorts, at about one fare forte round White Mountain points and New 


Re 
| 
—— 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


June 9, 1887. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“ The maximum of practice without 
neglect of theory.” 


FIRST YEAR 


— m — | 


LATIN. 


With Exercises on the Inflections and 
the Principal Rules of Syntax; also, 
Extracts from Czesar’s Callic War. 
With Special and Ceneral Vocabula- 
ries, Notes, Maps, etc. 


By GEORGE STUART, A. M., 
Prof. of Latin in Central High School, Phila. 


MAILING PRICE 95 CENTS. 


For further information please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 
{e} PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


THOMPSON'S 
TEACHER'S EXAMINER. 


New Edition ISS7. 


For teachers to review their 
studies ane for exam- 
inations. hirteen branches 
of questions andanswers. 200 
pages. 75,000, sold. ALSO 


THE 


Examiner's Companion. 


Justout. Contains 13 Stud 
ies not included in the EXAM 
INER 200 pages of questions 
wd answers These books 
will safely guide the teacher 
hrough the most difficult ex 
‘mination Mailed to any ad 
dress. postpaid, at each. 
Send for circulars, Address 

ALBERT H. THOMPSON, 

54 Block, 
Shiecago, LiL. 


A COLLECTION FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. JUST OUT. 


WORDS: Pure. Soul refreshing, Gospel 
MUSIC: The Richest Melody. Every piece a gem 


A Responsive Service for each Month. 
Larger and clearer type than any other 8. 8. singing book. 


FAR SUPERIOR IN EVERY WAY! 


By Express, #30 per 100, 83 60 per doz By mail, 35c. 
One sample copy to Supt. or Pastor, for Examina 
tion, only 20e. No copies. 

“Anthem Treasures.” the best choir book ($1.25). 
“Ever New” for class (50c) Happy Moments,” for day 
School. (50c.) Sample Song Friend,” (10c ). Send for 
a supply, sample copy 
logue free. S. W. ST (Author anc ub.), 

243 State St., CHICAGO. 
Am. Normal Musical Inst., July 11. Send for Circular 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! PLAYS! 


NO. 26 


GARRETT'S “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” 


Ser'es is now réady. Brimful of the best things for 
public reading, lyceums, and exhibition rooms. 


Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun, 
216 pages. Price 30 cents, postpaid. Sold by 
Booksellers. Club Rates and List ef Contents of 
the entire 26 numbers sent free. Get them all, 

> ALSO 
Comedies, Farces, and School Dramas, orig- 
inal and adapted. Prepared expressly for Parler 
Theatricals and Public Entertainments, by 
experienced writers. In sets (two or more plays 
each) 10 cts. Send for descriptive catalogue. 
P. GARRETT & CoO., 


708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAFEST OF ALL 
W. B. CLARK & Co., of MINNEAPOLIS, offers First 


INVESTMENTS. 
Mortgages on Farms in Minnesota and Dakota in 


amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to8 
recent. Mortgages on Minneapolis City Property, 
nterest 7 percent. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Send to Boston Opies fee Pamphlet and references 
t e you invest elsewhere. 
GEORGE WALLACE, Agent, 
19 Milk St., Room 46, F oston. 
**FOREICN TRAVEL.”’ 
A circular containing full information on tours 
abroad, with a large number of specimen trips and 
rices, sent on receipt of 5 cents. Address NRY 
AZE & SON, 260 Washington St., Boston. 618 j 
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YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


HOP PLASTER 


d of fresh and active medi- 


by and 
or $1.00. ailed 
LASTER Co., 


Essentials 


Fis h S ots. 


N. E. PUB. COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The frontispiece of the June Century 1s a striking 
portrait of Count Leo Tolstoi, the Russian novelist. Mr. 
George Kennan gives a paper entitled “ A Visit to Count 
Tolstoi,” which is the forerunner of a remarkable series 


of papers which is to appear later in The Century Maga- 
zine. making record of a hazardous trip to Siberia in 
1885 and 1886 by Mr. Kennan,in the interest of the 
Century, for she purpose of investigating the Russian 
exile system. r Kennan’s resent paper gives a 
graphic description of Count Polstoi and his home, 
and sets forth some of the novelist’s peculiar religious 
and social opinions as elaborated in conversation The 
outdoor feeling of the season is appropriately appealed 
to by two articles: first. an illustrated paper, “ College 
Boat Racing.” by Julian Hawthorne, having special ref 
erence to the New London course, and being also some 
whatin the nature of a review of the history of this 
sportin America, especially at Harvard. The second 
paper,“ Boat-Racing by Amateurs,” is contributed bya 
Yale man. writing over the name of Henry Eckford. An 
illustrated paper of the widest popular bearing is the 
second of Professor W O Atwater’s articles on food. en 
titled “ How Food Nourishes the Body,” and presenting 
in compact form a large amount of the latest deductions 
of chemical analysia and other scientific investigation in 
this department The Lincola History makes marked 
progress toward the presidential contest of 1860 by the 
consideration of events which form a background toa 
proper presentation of Lincoln's personality, events also 
which are necessary to an understanding of his per 
sonal career. The portraits include Sumner, Brooks, 
Henry Wilson, Anson Burlingame, Dred Scott and his 
wife, Chief.Justice Taney, and Associate Justices Mc 
Lean, Nelson, and Curtis. A thoughtfal and suggestive 
paper by the Rev. T. T. Munger, considering the true 
aim and the best methods of education, bears the title, 
Education and Social Progress.”” It isin the nature of 
a protest against the tendency to specialization and false 
utilitarianism in contemporary college instruction 
Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps contributes a tragic and 
heart-rending story, entitled “ Jack,” which is illustrated 
by Irving Wiles and Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote. 
“Jack” is a fisherman, who inherits the tendency to 
drink; heisa vee case, whose study is recommended 
toallinterested in the temperance cause. The poetr 
includes ja collection of five “ Songs of the Sea,” by Will- 
iam Prescott Foster; sonnets by Stuart Sterne (“ Soli- 
tude Silence”), Charles Edwin Markham (“ After 
Reading Shakespeare”), and James Whitcomb Riley 
(* When She Comes Home"); and a lyric by George Par 
sons Lathrop. entitled “ The Name of Washington.” A 
second editorial article is entitied “ Landscape Garden 
ers Needed for America.” The “ Open Letters” are on 
“Church Union. From a Unitarian Point of View,” by 
the Revs. Edward Everett Hale and Andrew P. Peabody; 
“Applause as a Spur to Pegasus,” by Rey. William ©. 
Wilkinson, and other communications on “John Tyler,” 
“The Cosmic Day,” ete. In_‘ Bric-a-Brac” are poems 
Hy Marian Douglas. Ernest Whitney, Margaret Deland, 

argaret Vandegrift, and Frances Hodgson Burnett 
(* Point d’Alencon ”’), 


—Inthe Popular Science Monthly tor June, Appleton 
Morgan resumes the discussion of the question, “ Are 
Railroads Public Enemies?” and gives attention to dis- 
crimination by long haul and short haul, stock watering, 
and the acquisition of eminent domain. Professor Will- 


iam James, in ‘Some Human Instincts,” argues to show 
that instead of having fewer, as is currently assumed, 
“man has more instincts than — other mammal”; and 
enforces his argument by describing several kinda of 
instincts in man, with their actions and reactions upon 
one another. The substance of Mr. Serviss’s “ Astron- 
omy with an Opera-Glass " can hardly be too highly com- 
mended. In the present paper, the author, by the aid of 
maps, tells with lucid description and exact indications 
what to look for, and how, among “ the stars of summer.” 
In *‘ Science and Pseudo Science” Prof. Huxley sharply 
criticises the Duke of Argyll’s essay, “ Professor Huxley 
on Canon Liddon.” Mr. Henry J. Philpot continues 
his essays on “Social Sustenance,” with a paper on 
“Combination of Effort.” A paper of great economical 
interest on “ Industrial Education and Railway Service ” 
is summarized from a report made by Dr. WT. Barnard 
to the President of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, on the feasibility of establishing shop-schools 
for apprentices in railway arts. In ‘‘ Grains of Sand,” 
Mr. George Wardman describes the origin and prepara- 
tion of the sand that ts used in glass making. The 
* Higher Education of Women” is discussed in the 
Editor’s Table; the question of pam pape Greek in the 
college course receives another word; and the announce- 
mentis made that with the July number the Hon. David 
A. Wells will begin a series of articles on causes of the 
depression of trade and ey 5 New York: D. Apple. 
ton & Co.; 50 cents a number, 85.00 a year. 


— The Modern Muse is the name of a new magazine, the 
first issue of which is promised for January 15, 1888. 
It is to be a quarterly magazine of poetry, and the whole 
field of current and classical English poetry is to be coy- 


ered in a manner that cannot fail to be inetructive to the 
general reader and invaluable to the student. Of living 
poets will be given biographies, concise and complete, 
with examples of their best work criticised and anno- 
tated; and the same will be done with the poets of the 
ast. Space will be allotted in each number for the pub- 
ication of those famous poems,that have become as 
familiar as household words with historical notes accom 
panying them, givips the dates of firac appearance, the 
circumstances undeér which they were written, and other 
interesting details) These notes,in many cases, will be 
furnished by the authors of the poems, and care will be 
taken to give an uncorrupted text. Current poetry, se 
lections from the best magazine publications, will be a 
most important feature,and the notes and indexes ac 
companying each volume will be as complete as _possi- 
ble. Acrowning item comes in the = of the biblio- 
graphical supplements to be issued with each number, 
and the whale romises tobe of so much value and in- 
terest to all readers that we shall await the appearance 
of the first number with much eagerness, 


— The Ferum, for June, has twelve very timely and 
able papers. No periodical in America commands the 
talent of the country more fully than does the Forum. 


Its editor seems to grasp the problems of the day as they 
come forward, and has them treated by the minds most 

ualified to be autnersy on the topics they discuss. It 
deserves the support of all thoughtful readers. It has 
eleven papers in this number: “Is Andover Romaniz 
ing?” by Prof. Francis L. Patton; “ Books that Have 
Helped Me,” by Andrew Lang; “ What is the Object of 
Life,” by Prof. G. J. Romanes: “Why the Revised Ver- 
sion Has Failed,” by John Fulton; “ False Notions of 
Government,” by Prof. Lester F. Ward; “On Things 
Social,” by Eliza Lynn Linton; “ Capital Punishment,” 
by Rev. J. M. Buckley; “ Railway Passes and the Public,” 
by I. T. Brooks; “ The Control of the Pacific.” by Com- 
mander H.C. Taylor; *‘ An Evil in Schools,” by Edward 
Cary; “ The Form and Speed of Yachts,” by Prof. R. H. 
Thurston. New York: Price, $5.00 a year; 50 cents a 
single number. 


— The Academy presents an attractive menu for May, 
including the paper on “ Poetry in the Schoolroom,” read 
at the last meeting of the Classical and High School 


Association in Boston, and reported at that time for our 
columns: a brief sketch of Bryn Mawr College; a valu 
able list of general readings on United States History, 
arranged by Prof. Albert bh. Hart of Harvard College; 
Dr. Alphonse N. Van Daell’s valuable paper on the “Edu 
cational Value of French in High Schools,” which was 
also read and reported at the same time as Francis Gum 
mere’s paper on poetry mentioned above. The editorial 
comments on this same meeting are interesting and in 
structive, and the usual departments are well conducted 


also as usual. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Philadelphia: Hahnemannian Co. 

The Forum. for June; terms, $5.00 a year. New York: 
Forum Pub Co. 

The Century Magazine, for June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Century Co 

The Homiletic Review, for June; terms, $3 00 a year; 
to clergymen, $2.50. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The American Antiquartes and Oriental Journal; 
terms, $4 00a year. Chicago: F. H. Revell. 

The Sanitarian, for May, terms. $4.00 a year; 35 cents 
acopy. New York: 113 Fulton Street. 

Science, for Yond 27; terms, $5 00a year. New York: 
D Appleton & Co. 

The Pans .for June; terms, $1 00 a year; 10 centsa 
number. Boston: D, Lothrop & Co, 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


PROFANI boards we know of by the wholesale and 


promiscuous “Notices of Vacancies” sent broadcast 

among their candidates by some Agencies, who rely upon 

news or even upon rumors for their income, instead of on | 
applications te them for teachers One secretary of a | 
Schooel-Board writes, May 17: “ The Roard met tonight, | 
and looked aghast when I showed them a pile of 119 let 

ters from candidates for the position of vice principal. | 
The president sampled two or three, and then proposed 
the reat be cast into a waste-basket, and the secretary be | 
authorized to consult personally some reliable Agency | 
that will name one man only, and feel confidence enough 

in that man to notify nobody else.” We sent them the | 
one man, and he was elected UNION TEACHER'S | 
AGENCY, 16 Astor Place, New York City: W. D. KERR 


POSITIONS: 


Latin Principal... . . . . $4,000 
Mathematics, Professorship, 3,000 
Principal Academy, . 2,800 


Three 
Professorship, Biology, . . 1,800 


and sell schools. 
¥~ Send for circulars and become informed on 
among our patrons. 


PROFESSORS WANTED, TEACHERS WANTED. 


NoT FOR “hearsay” vacancies, but for Colleges and Schools WHICH HAVE ASKED U8 TO RECOMMEND. 
WE HAVE BEEN ASKED, without our solicitation, TO RECOMMEND TEACHERS FOR THE FOLLOWING 


Principalship, Texas, . 
Rewtuoky, 


Professorship, German, . . 


Superintendency, Penn., 1,800 
* 1,400 Principals (Man and Wife), 
= Ind.,. . 1,400 Ladies’ Seminary, . . 3,000 
= 1,000 Professor (Lady), French, 
Asst. Military Academy, 1,800 (Native), 
A 1,000 Art Teacher, Normal, . . 
Superintendency, N. J., . . 1,200 Music Teacher in Seminary 


They may have secured positions through us. 


ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. (opposite Palmer House). 


KINDERGARTEN 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Has been ay B in several school | SOME Of the places we filled last week were Yankton. 
| 


Dak., Supt., 81500; Elmira, N. Y.. Prin Ward 
School, #1450 ; Chittenango, N.Y., Prin Union School, 
#1060; Farmingdale, N Prin. Dist. School, 8600; Fast 
Orange, N J, Primary Teacher, #600. We said last July 
to thee prin-elect at Palmyra, N. Y., ‘We have a primary 
teacher for you.” ‘“Can’t afford her; the Board has never 
more than 2280in department.” “Neverthe# 
es*,you must take her, if you have to pay #50 of her salary 
out of your own pocket ” Finally he induced the Board to 
pay her #400. This year we wanted her for Fast Orange at 
#550, and the Palmyra Board offered her $550 to stay! 
Then East Orange added another 850 and so secured her, 
but in one year she had raised the standard of primary 
wages at Palmyra from 8280 to $550. We have more 
like her. C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


. $1,200 7 Assistants (Ladies) in 

1,2 Eastern States, . . $500-800 

23 High Sehcol Assistants in 
the West, . . . . $400-1,000 

00 Music Teacher Publie Schools. 

30 to 40 Primary and Gram- 
mar Teachers in N. Y. and 
Penn.; salaries from $30-$55 

Over 100 Primary and Gram- 
mar Teachers for States 
west of Ohio, . . $30-$70 


$900-1,200 


« 
1,000 


We (1) find places for teachers; (2) make purchases for teachers; (3) recommend schools; (4) rent 


the work we do, You may find your best friends 
Address 


ND SCHOOL 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
and FOREIGN, 
prometly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School non, rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


MIRIAM COVRIERE'S AGENCY 


Furnishes reliable American and Forelgn Teachers, 
Professors, and Musicians, of both sexes, for Univet- 
sities, Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches. 

Schools carefully recommended to parents. 

School Property rented and sold. 

School Furniture and Supplies furnished. 

Best References furnished. 

EK. MERITAM COVRIERE, 

31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


HE NEW ENGLAND 
! BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

The Manager is Superintendent of Publie Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

PROF. GEo. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: “ From personal knowledge I ean 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Edueca- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 

Over 30 private schools, requiring investments of from 
$2,000 to #50,000. 

Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St. (P.O. Box 1868), Boston. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 
Actual business in providing 
Teachers with positions, not exhausting imagination 
in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities 
efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. 
R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


EVERETT 
7 Tremont Place (near Tre 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


FISK, 


mont House), Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU of ENGAGEMENT| 
Season of ISS7. Fifth Vear. 


Supplies Colleges, Conservatories, Schools, and Pri- 
vate Families with Teachers of Mysic Painting, and 
Drawing. Unusual facilities for supplying reliable 
and competent Teachers. 

Principals having vacancies to fill will be able to 
supply themselves through this Bureau with the best 
Teachers of the Pianoforte, Vocal Music, and of Art. 

Teachers needing positions for the coming year 
placed in communication with Principals having va- 
cancies to fill. 

Cireulars and information furnished on application. 

THEODORE PRESSER, Manager, 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Special facilities and charges unusually mederate. 


Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y- 
THE NEW ENGLAND 


(m) 1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— $40,000. 


FOR SALE. 
(Part Cash.) 
THE BEST SCHOOL OF CHICAGO. 
Elegant Buildings. Eight acresof grounds, Estab- 
lished many years. Address 


ORVILLE BREWER, 
170 State Street, Chicago. 


Teachers’ Bureau oe 
[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy- 
Mrs. A. D. CULVE 


ists, to Business Firms. 
as 329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


ESSAYS 
EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS 


By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK. 
Reading Circle Edition. Price, $1.00. 
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Reading Circles supplied at special rates 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom, 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers the same low rates as twelve 
years ago, when the Bureau was organized. 

No charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 


Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 


Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 


Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


“At my suggestion, Miss E. E. R. has registered 
with you. She is avery fine candidate for a first- 
class position. Whenever [hear of teachers who 
are looking for promotion, I always — oo to 


ou.” 
Carleton College, May 24, 1887. 


‘‘Dr. OrcutT: I wish to say to you that Tam very 
much pleased by your promptness in dealing with your 

atrons, and also with your methods. I have applied 
for teachers to other Bureaus, but none have given 
me the facts in regard to candidates, in so clear, Sys- 
tematic, and satisfactory a manner as yourself. With 
your statements before me. I can judge as to their 
qualifications and fitness before meeting them, and 
save much time and trouble. Am much pleased with 
the two young ladies you have introduced to me per- 
sonally, and have selected Miss C, to fill the vacancy 
mentioned to you. 

P., N. J., June 3, 1887. 
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; cinal agents for the cure of pain and disease. 
Prepared from the complete virtues of fresh 
er 
ome Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney | 
Pains, Stitches, Sciatica, Sore Chest, or pain in 
any part, local ordcep-seated. Cures instantly, 
soothes and strengthens the tired muscices. All 
| 
sto 25 cents, for price, 
Proprietors, HOP m, Mass. I 
| 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Latin Syntheticaily Studied. 


LATIN 


Instructor in Latin and Greek, Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

An aid to pupils in reading Latin at sight. The work includes an etymological vocabulary, giving son. 
rommon derivatives, and their mee 
taken pondlees are i > 4 the meanings of prepositions In compo- 
sar and Cicero. Appendices are added giving tne 


tences taken from Cis re ade 
‘ the common terminations of words, exercises on forms, Ft ‘transl 1, ete. rsv 

and that by this method of analysis and synthesis the pupil will more quickly form the _— of = aa 
tely, his knowledge in determining the meanings of new words, than by any other. 


accurately, and applying 
i2mo, 160 pages. 
Sample copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers on receipt of above price. 
Latin and Greek text-books. 


), APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


Best Supplementary Reading for Grammar Schools. 


Introductory price, 84 cents. 
Send for full descriptive list of 


Selections from American Authors. 


PART FIRST, From the Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
PART SECOND, Familiar Letters of John and Abigail Adams. 
PART THIRD, Cooper’s famous Story of ‘“ The Spy.” 
PART FOURTH, Selections from Longfellow’s “ Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 


This book contains 414 pages, printed on good paper, in clear type, and is handsomely 


bound in cloth. 
Sample copy mailed, postpaid, for 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, CLARK & MAYNARD, pall ps 
——AGENCY FOR—— | end Wit ders; 
10.8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | Amderson’s Histories a enders 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUV EUR'S, HACHETTE & of Bowes 
CO.’8, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LELpsic PUBLICA- | 


TIONS. 
N | Reeds Word Lessons. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 


NS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. ‘ 
Agency for Foreign Periodicals. Siutchison’s Physiology and Iygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, A¢t., . SMITH, 


CARL SCHOENHOF, H 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 
A. W. 


TEACHERS! 

Now is the time to turn your “ Dead Stock.” We ‘ b 5 
Faber’s 

e 

Pencils 


will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 

Oldest and the West 
OF olf Rencifs. 


copyright, date, and condition. 
EW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 

PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 

And School 


better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
Supplies of Unequafed Quality. 


line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 
ED 
ALL STATIONGRS KEEP THG 
FABER GOODS. 


WARD E. BABB & CO. 
Special Samples sent to 


678 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


“The Most Important Literary 
Event of the Seasen.”’ 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 
The Old Favorites in a New Dress, 


NEW MAPS. NEW PLATES. 
NEW BINDING. 


EMBODYING THE VERY LATEST GEOGRA- 
PHICAL INFORMATION FROM ALL PARTS OF 


THE WORLD. PRICES REDUCED. Sducatece. 
CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
WANTED, 


Tn a large City School of 400 pupils, a superintendent, 
to have the general management and supervision, — 
a gentieman of culture, tact, and successful experi- 
ence. Salary, to 
Apply at onee, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edneation, 
83 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo0, 200 pp., $1.00, 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
R57 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


i berhard Faber, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Montgomery's Norm. UnionSystem Indust. Dr 
Dr. Normal Mathomation? Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


CG. Le C. 
COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1886 — 1887, 


REQUIRED READINGS.— PRICES TO MEMBERS. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT AND iE 
S05 Brondway, New Veork. 38 
BOUND IN CLOTEZ. 
alks and Talks in the Geological Field. By Classic F ) y 
Winchell, LL.D., of Michigan Uni- By Dr. W. 
versity. 12mo, - - - $1.00 W 
Recreations in Astronomy. By Henry W. War- LBC ai 
ren, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 
Sketches from English History. 
Wheeler, A.M., of Yale College. 
quired of Class 1887.) 12mo0, 
English Literature. By Prof. H. A. Beers, A.M., 
of Yale. 16mo, - 


- ~ d 
By Lord Macaulay. (5 
- or Story of the Early € 
(Not re- The Polistes. By George P. Fisher 
-D., LL.D., Prof. of Eeclesiastiec: ; 
in Yale College. of. of Ecclesiastical History 


1.25 


- 
On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


u A 16-page weekly for young people and their teachers; J. H. Vi 
oO r Youth : Editor. $1.25 per year. Departments: School at Hiome, Recreation Deine: 


atson’s Spellers. | 


Br J. MADISOR WATSON, These may all, from the large stock of Oliver Dit- 

Author of the Jndependent Series of Readers. | son & Co., be supplied with the best books for conven. 

There is many a speller in the market, and it | tion singing. Send noe Eee. All inquiries cheerfully 
be hard to say which is answered. Correspondence 80 OG. 
es being taken into consideration, we feel sale 
that, 108 completeness and scienfic arrange- Convention Singing Books. 
inent, classification, and utility, there is nothing) ,apoGRAPH, $1., Zerrahn; INDEX, $1; 
equal to Zerrahn. Books made on purpose for conven- 
tion singing. 

WATSON’S COMPLETE SPELLER. 

Mr. Watson very properly contends that orthogra- | 3000 different pieces of music in octavo form 
phy is the “ corner-stone ” of education, and ne Mg for chorus singing, 5 to 10 cts. each. Send for lists 
eeds ain his pupils thoroughly and skillfully, 
epellers” of all who faithfully Sunday School Assemblies. 
observe his instructions. 176 pages, one halt board, VOICES OF PRAISE, 40 cts., Hutchins ; 
price for examination 20 ets. Watson's “Graphic SINGING ON THE WAY, 35 cts.. Jewett 
& Holbrook; SONGS OF PROMISE, 35 cts., 


16mo, 50 
0 Required Readings in The Chautauquan, 1.50 


Speller” is a gem! Watson's Child’s Speller and 

Youth's Speller, are both printed entirely in ‘Tenney & Hoffman ; SONG WORSHEP, 35 
type, to familiarize the pupil with the written rather cts. Rmerson & Sherwin ; FRESH FLOW. 
than the printed form. ERS, 25 cts., Emma Pitt. All first-class Sunday 


Returvable sample copies forwarded on application. School books. 


A. BARNES & Cco., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St. NEW YORK. |School Institutes. 

. TON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston.| SONG GREKTING, 60 cts., Emerson—for the 
. . Higher Schools; SONG BELLS, 50 cts.—for 
Grammar Schools; GEMS FOR LITTLE 
SENGERS, 30 cents — for Primary Schools ; 
KINDERGARTEN CHIMES, $1.00—for 
Kindergarten. 


ESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
L TION, CRAMMAR, and RHETORIC, 


by W. W. GIST, A.M. Sent by mail : 
ROYAL, SINGER, 60 cts.. is a book highly suc- 
: > ul and much commended as a singing-class 
OF CEO. B . By W. W. GIST, 
A.M. Sent by mail for 35 cents. ia@7~ Any book mailed for retail price. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. DRAWING BOOKS 
“Tt makes the teaching of Elementary Science DR AWING MODELS, and 
possible in the Common School. ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


“+ Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on |Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, To which special attention is called. 
42 Bleecker St.,|#24 Grammar Schools. They consis 
Publish Valuable Books by W.¥. COLLIER, LL.D. | beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
the correct boning of Form and Drawing in every 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. RAN EDUCATIONAL a 


application. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
; SE, 87 F St., Boston. These MODELS have been specially designed for 
F. M. AMBROSE, 67 Franklin ane the teaching of Form and Drawing in ny Ae 
THOS NELSON & S0 NEW YORK and Tablets, arranged in a noc Snide 

ig j 5 are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 

A SISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. | prices. Lan | have been adopted by the leading cities 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND.  8vo, cloth, $2.50. of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50.| stage, and especial ly at the outset. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. or catalogue and particulars, address 

. y i ’ ES. Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


Send for catalogues. tf 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Calculus, Geometry, &c. 
| Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 
urray’s Essential Lessons in English, 
Sarves’s Advanced Lessons in English,- - .90 Johnson's Integral Calculus. 1.50 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, +75 Curve Tracing. . . . . 12mo 1.00 
wag Merriman’s Geodesy. . . . . 12mo, 1.50 
aldwin’s Essential Studies in Literature 
Fenno's Science and Art of Elocution, - + 1.25 Least Squares, . . . 8vo, ‘ 2.00 
Fenno’s Favorites, No, 1, 2, 3, 4, each ° .25 | Oliver, Wait and Jones Trigonometry. “ 1,25 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - «= 2,00) Rice and Johnson’s 
Dillard 8 Exercises in Arithmetic, - pifterential Calculus. . 3.50 
Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited Differential Calculus. Abridged, 12mo, “ 1.50 
Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo, “ 2.50 
. 
BEF ORE AN A UDIENCE, Wood’s Co-Ordinate Geometry. 8vo, “ 2.00 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. Trigonometry. . . 12mo, * 1.00 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 

Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of ‘‘ George 
Eliot’s Essays”; ete., ete. 
i2mo, cloth, - «= 75 cents, 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18-20 Astor PI., N. Y. 


“ Hssentials 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
Have you seen Fisher's hs St., New York, 


MERRILL'S ADVANCED READERS. | Common School Bookkeeping, 


Sample Copfes: | Sample Set, $1.25. Designed to fill the want 

Ist, 15 cents; 3d, 30 cents; 4th, 40 cents, “ees SCHOOLS. 

ook-keeping is one of the 

“The Preface to the First Reader is the best Man- | studies, and it has a culture side geldeus peotelinel Up 
ual of Methods Ihave everseen. ..... a those entrusted with the education of our children. 
words to express my appreciation of the plan and The real fact is, that few understand this neglected sci- 
execution of the Advanced Fourth. | gues, and that its educative power is not generally 
Very truly yours, W. G. Hypx, _| schools, take its place in all, our 
State Normal School.” portant branches of study,” 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH. — Scienti 
Physiology and Hygiene. tific Temperance 


A revision aud rearrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
tinued in publication. The effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 
considered in connection with each division of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and the laws in several States requiring Temperance 
Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 190 pp-, cloth. Profusely illustrated by engrav- 
ings, and full-page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 cta, 


MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary. One hundred selections from the various 


versions of the Bible. For school purposes : Openi rcises i i 
: ing exe responsi 4 
Cloth, 244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 60 cents, — 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 43 0. 


ing Club, Joyrnalist (latter two by subseribers); ete. Sample copies free. PHILLIPS & HUNT, N.Y Cc. .F STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston Ma 
Minerals 
Rocks, 4 Stuffed Animals 
Casts of Fossils, : Mounted 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 4S¢letons. 
elief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y 
e Te er rates, 
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— | Conventions, Assemblies, 
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